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THE EXAGGERATION OF PIANISTS. 


HE other day I gave a ticket for a pianoforte recital 

to a lady friend of mine who is by way of being a 

musical amateur—that is to say, she can play the 
piano fairly well, and takes a more or less intelligent in- 
terest in music, which her music-lessons at school and since 
have not quite paralyzed. Meeting her in the vestibule 
after the recital, I was at pains to discover how the 
pianist had affected her. Her criticism was voluble. 
“You see, I never care for the interpretation of music I 
know. I have never yet heard any composition which 
{ play given a performance that commends itself to me. 
He’s very clever, of course [the pianist and composition 
shall be nameless], but it seems to me he was trying to 
get more out of that nocturne than it could possibly 
hold.” “But,” said I, “you must allow a modern pianist 
to have individuality.” “No,” she exclaimed, explosively, 
“T do not. It’s our duty zo¢ to allow individuality to 
eclipse the masterpieces of genius. When the pianist 
is strong enough and original enough to compel us to 
accept his individuality it is no longer a question of our 
allowance, for we cannot help ourselves ; we are driven 
along as by a whirlwind ; or we are hypnotized. I won’t 
give up my individuality without a struggle, I assure 
you.” That point of view struck me as new, and I was 
silent. But I ventured to point out that she would be the 
first to protest against dry and pedantic readings. And 
a few days later that is what she did. I met her after 
another recital, this time by a composer who has not 
made his name of late years as pianist. I suggested that 
at last my critic had found an artist after her own heart. 
Of course she contradicted me. “Oh, dear no, he’s so 
cold and dry and uninteresting.” ‘ But you are all for 
masterpieces performed in accordance with their text, 
the objective school of piano playing,” said I. “ You 
don’t understand,” she said. As a matter of fact I did, 
and it is because I understood that I am writing this 
article. 

These piano recitals have, then, convinced me of one 
thing. It is that the necessity of shining as a virtuoso 
and an individualist leads a pianist to cast about in his 
mind how best he may leave the beaten track. It is no 
longer with him a question of beautiful playing, a fine 
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singing legato, or a crisp and pearly staccato ; itis no 
longer a question of intelligent and instructive phrasing ; 
but merely a question of presenting masterpieces in a 
new light. The sheer beauty of playing is not made an 
end in itself, but merely an embroidery to set off a dzzarre 
interpretation. You take the “ Moonlight” Sonata, a 
work which will sound noble and beautiful if played 
conscientiously by a schoolgirl, and you twist that 
splendidly romantic first movement out of all recognition. 
The music carries its own romance, and a decent per- 
formance by an amateur of musical sensibilities will give 
you nearly all its:beauty. “Very well,” says the individual 
pianist to himself, *‘I will take the beauty out of it; I will 
eliminate the romance, and my reading shall make the 
Critics situp. Besides, I am sick to death of the Sonata, 
which every amateur plays.” And thea he sits down to 
the keyboard and gives an arrangement of Beethoven. 
Even this is done with Chopin, and it is hard indeed to 
make a Chopin interpretation sound forced and unnatural, 
for the composer’s music in its very nature allows a big 
scope for a pianist’s individuality. The other day I 
heard a well-known nocturne stretched on the rack of 
a pianist’s conceit, and slowly, so very slowly, done to 
death before my eyes. It was against that interpretation 
my amateur critic protested with so much vehemence. 
I suppose that critic was right in saying that you 
ought to fight against a pianist’s individuality, unless it is 
so strong that it masters you. It was so with Rubinstein. 
I remember his playing of the Schumann Concerto. It 
was really quite wrong; he made it a fiercely-spirited 
composition, heroic music, when after all it is only 
brilliantly romantic. And yet Rubinstein’s reading, 
perverted as it was, carried one away. These present- 
day pianists have not the power to do that, and their 
mistaken interpretations merely irritate the judicious. 
It is the same with conductors. They take a Bee:hoven 
Symphony, and, even if they do not misinterpret it, they 
so over-emphasize every point that the performance be- 
comes a Series of explosions. I heard just sucha reading 
the other day. It was not by any means a bad perform- 
ance; in fact, the Symphony (it was the C minor) was 
very well played by the orchestra, but the whole thing was 
coarsened by the conducter over-emphasiz'ng every pin« 
which la‘d itself open to over-emphasis. The r2sult was 
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that the music did not flow ; the performance was angular 
and lumbering, and unnecessarily loud. That seems to 
be the commonplace idea of Beethoven, and when a 
Lamoureux comes and shows that the over-emphasis is 
not needed, he is accused of being too feminine and 
French. Well, to some extent, perhaps he is; but I 
never hear his performances of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
without being struck with the beauty of design which he 
brings out. And even more Beethovenish are the inter- 

tations of Dr. Richter. He strikes a happy mean 

tween the sham Beethoven of the over-emphasized 
performance, and the perhaps too restrained and 
polished interpretation of Lamoureux. And what is 
Dr. Richter’s secret? To begin with, he is a fine 
musician, and, I should say, has a very clear and defined 
idea of what may be called the architectural side of 
Beethoven. He does not, perhaps, care sufficiently for 
the minutize of decorative ornament within that design, 
and often one could wish that the keen and polished 
spirit of Lamoureux would find a lodgment in Richter’s 
heart, for here and there a phrase might be given more 
point, a passage for the wood-wind played with more 
caressing artistry, and so on ; but one feels in listening 
to the breadth and glow and formal beauty of his per- 
formances that one is really listening to Beethoven as he 
should be played. But Richter’s secret really is that while 
he is a man of temperament, of enthusiasm, and of energy, 
he is well-balanced and sane—a very rare combination, 
for, as a rule, the well-balanced and sane executant artist 
has had to pay a coldness and dryness of temperament 
as the price of those other and higher qualities. Restraint 
—that is the dominant characteristic of Richter— 
restraint does not mean that an artist is cold, but simply 
that he has something to restrain. One figures Richter 
as having felt the compositions he conducts long before 
he raises his baton; in the concert-room his musical 
intellect, informed by the reflective fire of his emotional 
appreciation, dominates all. The modern violent con- 
ductor is quite otherwise. He never seems to have come 
to a decided mental idea as to what he wants from his 
men, and he trusts too much to the enthusiasm of the 
moment getting itself reflected by his orchestra. And 
above all, the emotional conductor is very apt to rant, 
and to the natural emotion of the music—that is to say, 
the emotion which the music conveys of itself—he adds 
the exaggeration of his own emotion. That is a common 
fault of actors and actresses on the stage. They try to 
realize in their tone of voice the emotion hidden behind 
the words, although very often that public expression of 
feeling is quite contrary to the intentions of the dramatist. 
They will not understand that their audiences are not 
composed of fools who can see nothing unless it is 
labelled quite clearly, and they attempt to convey, by 
actual tone of voice, that which should be left to the 
audience to understand by suggestion. To a certain 
extent, the emotional conductor suffers from the same 
fault. He will not understand that the rule of interpre- 
tation is to “look after your masterpiece and the emotion 
will look after itself,’ but, on the contrary, he himself 
is concerned with showing his audience how much he 
feels the emotion of the music, and all his energies are 
devoted to italicizing the emotional points of such com- 
position. Everything is overdone by this kind of con- 
ductor. He takes the Z7istan prelude, for instance, 
and is not contented that he has done his duty until he 
has streaked Wagner’s despairing passion with hysteria. 
His rule seems to be that you cannot have too much 
articulate emotion, whereas there is really a very decided 
limjt, for human beings, unless raving lunatics, generally 
keep some kind of measure in their expressions of sorrow 





or of joy, of anger, or of tenderness: anger exaggerated 
is madness ; sorrow exaggerated is melancholia, a form 
of mental disease; and tenderness exaggerated is 
maudlin. I am firmly convinced that this ranting of 
Wagner’s music has given rise to the opinion that 
Wagner was an hysterical gs ee ever expressing 
himself in unnatural extremes ; whereas, when a Richter 
conducts the Siegfried “‘ Trauermarsch,” or the 77istan 
prelude, you find thatthe music has dignity and sanity, 
and yet is fully surcharged with emotion. I do not say 
that Richter fully realizes everything Wagner meant, but 
he certainly does present him as a sane musical poet. 
I sometimes even doubt if Tschaikowsky has not been 
made too hysterical. Certainly, he felt in extremes, even 
more so than Wagner felt, but, in spite of what many 
critics say, even the “ Pathetic” symphony can be, and 
is, overdone on its emotional side. This exaggeration is 
not strength of interpretation, and though I am by no 
means old-fashioned or against modern emotional music, 
I do think that much harm is done by reading into 
emotional music even more emotion than it naturally 
possesses, and I would characterize the result by the one 
word—“ rant.” 

To return to my pianists and ¢heiy ranting. The 
defect at the bottom of so much modern piano-playing 
is perhaps that the instrument itself is not fitted for 
recitals held in large halls. The modern manufacturer 
has done his very best to make the piano an instrument 
fitted for public recital, and he has certainly succeeded 
as far as power of tone is concerned, but he cannot make 
the piano a sustained tone instrument. Pianists them- 
selves have a whole capful of tricks, and generally do 
their very -best to convince us that the piano is an 
orchestra in little. But, after all, it is only a make- 
believe. It is not an orchestra, and what is more, when 
Beethoven wrote his Sonatas and Chopin his Nocturnes, 
it was even less sustained an instrument than now. The 
Beethoven Sonatas were written for the piano, and though 
some people say they are not very good as piano music, 
their character was certainly determined by the instru- 
ment for which they were written. The modern piano 
has seduced pianists into attempting to get away from 
the pianoforte character of these sonatas, They find by 
the manipulation of the pedals that they can to a certain 
extent sustain the tone, or give the appearance of sus- 
taining tone, and consequently there is a tendency to 
indulge in exaggerated interpretations on the expressive 
side which would have been quite impossible on the 
ee of Beethoven’s day, and certainly were not intended 

y him. These remarks apply, of course, more to the 
details of the sonata than to their main character and 
design, and even in these latter the modern pianist goes 
wrong. Again it is a question of the public recital. The 
St. James’s Hall, for instance, is so large and the audience 
at the end of it so far away from the player that he is 
apt to feel he cannot make an effect unless he exaggerates 
everything, and directly he self-consciously exaggerates 
in one of the Beethoven Sonatas the whole thing is 
thrown out of gear and loses its balance and form. 
Liszt lends himself to that kind of exaggeration, for 
Liszt himself was a public pianist, and knew what was 
wanted and what the piano could do. At the same time, 
though I have written against the exaggeration of modern 
pianists, I do not wish it to be thought that I am in 
favour of what is called the legitimate school, for as a 
rule that means playing without any kind of individual 
charm. That charm, however, does not consist of mere 
caprice of interpretation, but is really a quality which is 
unconsciously possessed by the pianist and manifests 
itself in beauty of phrasing and touch—these two things 
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are the secret of fine playing. My idea of a fine Beet- 
hoven player would be Eugen D’Albert so far as 
interpretation goes, if only he also possessed a more 
fascinating touch and more warmth of temperament, 
which would show itself in a phrase here and there 
being given rather more expression. But he does 
mot exaggerate, and for that reason I hold him to 
be one of the finest of living pianists, and one who 
should be taken as a model by young artists. Of 
one thing I am certain. Unless the modern pianist 
learns that his over-precious tricks of interpretation are 
gradually becoming wearisome to modern amateurs, the 
iano recital will gradually be neglected and in time will 
+ a thing of the past. That may not be a bad thing for 
the art, because then the piano will take its proper place 
as a chamber instrument. But that is another article. 
EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 


A CENTURY’S MUSIC. 


THERE are certain periods which naturally suggest a 
review of the past: at the beginning of a new year we 
look back to see what the previous one has brought forth. 
Then there are other periods: decades, jubilees, and, 
lastly, centuries. Standing, therefore, on the threshold 
of a new century, we are tempted to look back on the 
one drawing to a close. A review of a year has its 
limitations. We may detect signs of promise or of 
progress, yet we cannot perceive the exact bearing or 
importance of any particular man or any particular work ; 
we are all more or less influenced by our surroundings, all 
more or less slaves to tradition, and therefore more or 
less prejudiced : some things we overrate, others we 
underrate. Even in looking back over a century the 
same limitations occur, though, owing to the wider 
stretch of time, the conditions for forming opinions are 
much more favourable. In the one case we see a part— 
and a small one—of a composer’s career, while in the 
other we may be able to trace the whole of it; yet that 
whole in its turn becomes, perhaps, a part—one link of a 
chain, one point in a longline of development. What, for 
example, would have been the estimate formed of Handel, 
say, at the beginning of the year 1738? He had pro- 
duced works which had been more or less successful. 
In 1737, however, Handel’s operatic fortune was at a low 
ebb, his health had broken down, and for a time he was 
compelled to retire from public life. Had he died in 
that year his great gifts might have been recognized, but 
he would scarcely have ranked as one of the immortals ; 
certainly there would have been no suggestion of a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. At the close of the eighteenth 
century, and even before, how different the estimate of 
the man! And how different the estimate of that par- 
ticular year! It could then be understood as the turning- 
point in Handel’s art career: the death of his operas 
proved a gate leading to fresh artistic life and to im- 
mortality. In 1738 he wrote Sau/, the first of a series 
of masterpieces the importance of which was fully 
recognized ere the century closed. And now let us turn 
to Handel’s great contemporary, Bach. The former 
lived and laboured coram fopulo, the latter principally in 
the organ-loft of St. Thomas’s and in his own quiet 
home, to some extent probably unconscious of the 
wonders he was creating. Though not known to the 
outer world as was Handel, he enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion in Leipzig ; nevertheless, when he passed away, the 
event is thus mentioned in a note which exists in the 
Town Library at Leipzig: “A man, 67 years, Herr 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Capellmeister and Cantor of St. 





Thomas’s, died at the school, and was buried, with a 
hearse, July 30th, 1750.” The writer of this note was, it 
is true, merely recording the event of the death, not 
summing up the art work of the composer ; and yet even 
in a cold registry record one might have expected some 
qualifying term to show that Bach did not belong to the 
ordinary capellmeister class. But no; to the townsfolk 
of Leipzig generally he was simply “a man buried with 
a hearse.” 

And not only is a review of a man’s career easier when 
it is completed, but we are able to compare him with his 
contemporaries and thus take better measurement of 
him. Look, for instance, at the men who were popular 
at the time when Haydn was composing the sonatas, 
quartets, and symphonies on which modern instrumental 
music is based—such as Stamitz and the prolific Gyrowetz 
and Holzbauer, Their music is forgotten, yet if anyone will 
take the trouble to look over some of their works, he 
will not only understand the cause of the oblivion which 
has overtaken them, but he will the better gauge the 
merits of Haydn; the fittest has undoubtedly survived. 
Then, again, take Mozart. In 1786 he produced Figaro, 
and in 1787 Don Fuan, his two great masterpieces for 
the stage. Salieri, with his Grotto di Trofonio, Tarare, 
and Axur, then enjoyed the greater fame, but his music, 
written for his day, has perished. Dittersdorf’s Dottor 
und Apotheker and Martin’s Cosa rara were brought out 
in the same year as Figaro, and by these two pieces 
Mozart “soon found himself eclipsed.” Dittersdorf’s 
opera is heard occasionally in Germany, but Cosa rara 
has become a cosa rarissima,; indeed, were it not for the 
little tune which Mozart put into the “supper” music of 
Don Fuan, Martin’s opera would scarcely be remembered 
even by name. Glance over a few pages of some of 
these forgotten operas and they will raise still higher 
your estimate of Mozart’s greatness. 

Our few illustrations have been drawn from the 
eighteenth century, because between it and us lies another 
century, enabling us to see how many men, once esteemed 
great, have stood the test of time, aid also comparison 
with those who came after them. Haydn’s Creation and 
Mendelssohn’s Eijah, two of the most notable oratorios 
of modern times, only set in relief the strength and dignity 
of Handel’s best works of the kind ; the Saxon master still 
remains facile princeps. Bach also stands higher than ever, 
for Mozartand Beethoven, the mighty masters who followed, 
both directly and indirectly make us feel that Bach’s 
music is made of stuff which will endure. 

But how about the busy century now drawing to a 
close? What is its musical story? Who have been its 
musical heroes? The beginning—the first quarter—pre- 
sents no difficulty. One great name fills it—Beethoven. 
In 1800 he produced his first, and in 1824 his last sym- 
phony. Seventy-five years have passed since the latter 
event, and many symphonies of deep interest have been 
written, but everything tends to show that Beethoven said 
the highest, if not the last, word in that department. The 
Eroica and the C minor symphonies differ from those of 
his great predecessors, Haydn and Mozart, in their emo- 
tional meaning ; they are dramas without words ; while 
in the choral symphony the master opened up, or at any 
rate suggested, new paths which led to a reformation, 
and ultimately re-formation of the opera. And while 
Beethoven was astonishing the world by his music, 
Schubert, as a song writer, was achieving for himself 
immortality. During the second quarter of the century, 
Chopin and Schumann were leading spirits in the ro- 
mantic movement of which the seeds had been sown by 
Weber, Schubert, and by Beeth: ven himself. Schumann’s 
position as song writer is assured, but how far changin 
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fashion will affect the vitality of his or of Chopin’s 
pianoforte music it is difficult to say ; anyhow, the half- 
century or thereabouts which has elapsed since they died 
has only increased their fame. Wagner, of course, is the 
name which chiefly engaged attention during the third 
quarter ; next to Beethoven he is, indeed, the most strik- 
ing figure of the century. The intense opposition which 
his works at first excited has given place to intense 
admiration ; so that, although the genius of the man is 
fully recognized, the sudden change of public opinion 
makes it difficult to say how his works will bear the test 
oftime. If, then, the moment has not yet come calmly 
to survey the art-work of Wagner, a fortiori may this be 
asserted of the music and musicians of the fourth and 
last quarter. Earnest striving, ambitious aims, and in 


Many cases promising efforts, are all that we can venture 
to record. 








REMINISCENCES OF ANTON 
By M. Davipowa. 


DURING my residence in Dresden, in Sendig’s hotel, the 
‘“‘Europaischer Hof,” fromthe spring of 1892 to April, 
1893, many opportunities were afforded me of meeting 
Anton Rubinstein. It is needless to say that Rubin- 
stein’s wish to reside at the above hotel was responded 
to with the utmost readiness by the host, who, in order 
to crown his visitors’ list with the famous name of Rubin- 
stein, willingly agreed to what, in many respects, were 
very troublesome conditions—one among others, for 
instance, being that during the hours when Rubinstein 
was at home the playing of any musical instrument in 
the adjoining rooms was strictly forbidden. One day I 


RUBINSTEIN, 


found Rubinstein in extraordinarily bad humour, but I 


failed to draw from him the cause of the annoyance. 
Things grew worse and worse. At length Rubinstein 
could no longer control himself, and exclaimed, “ Verily, it 
seems, I must leave this place !” The source of the trouble 
was thus explained: It happened that the adjoining 
room was occupied by the wife of an ambassador, who, 
inspired probably with the desire of winning for her art 
the commendation of her famous neighbour, entertained 
Rubinstein the entire day with solo and concerted music. 
To render the misfortune complete she selected for her 
performance Rubinstein’s own works, and this was utterly 
intolerable to the master. Involuntarily he listened to 
the sounds which proceeded from behind the walls of 
the adjoining room, being unable the entire time to 
continue his work. Then, falling into a terrible state 
of excitement, he wanted to leave. On the first intima- 
tion of the circumstance being conveyed to the host, the 
latter at once tovk the necessary steps to oblige the 
over-zealous dilettante to discontinue her playing or 
to leave. The lady was terribly offended, but on the 
day following her room was vacant. And Rubinstein 
had peace. 

One evening, on the occasion of a visit to one of the 
larger towns, Rubinstein had assembled several of his 
friends, and in compliance with their request seated him- 
self at the piano. Whilst he was playing there was a 
sharp knock at the door, and a footman entered with the 
announcement that her Excellency the Generalin von 
H——, who occupied the adjoining room, begged the 
playing might be stopped, as it disturbed her. Rubin- 
stein, who now received, probably for the first time in his 
life, this form of request instead of the contrary one, 
prompily closed the instrument, sent his card to the 
Frau Generalin with a few words, offering many apologies 





for the disturbance which had been occasioned. When the 


lady discovered her mistake she suffered such a degree of 
embarrassment that she packed up her things and left 
the same evening. On another occasion an incident of 
an opposite nature occurred. Rubinstein had descended 
at an inn where a woman lay dangerously ill. As she 
felt her death approaching she sent to the master begging 
him to come and play to her. The request of the dying 
woman was granted, and amidst the glorious tones of 
Rubinstein’s playing she passed peacefully away. 

The rooms which Rubinstein occupied in Dresden 
overlooked the Pragerstrasse, and consisted of a small 
sleeping room and a considerably large-sized working 
room which had been specially fitted up for his use. 
Before the centre window stood a large writing-table, 
where those who entered almost always found Rubinstein 
at work. A pretty antique sofa stood against the right 
wall on entering; before it was a small table, always 
supplied with flowers, of which the master was very fond. 
Often costly vases appeared on the table, but Rubinstein 
attached little value to such gifts; he kept them for a 
time and distributed them among his acquaintances 
when leaving. The writing-table was devoid of all 
ornament: in the centre was a pile of unused manu- 
script music-sheets, also the work on which the mastey 
was for the time engaged, the latter, during the hours 
of reception and recreation, being concealed from 
curious gaze by a blank manuscript sheet. To the right 
lay, marshalled in the minutest order, a large collection 
of penholders, and pencils sharpened and ready for use, 
of the cheapest and simplest description. Here also lay 
the books which Rubinstein usually read, also those to 
which he was about to give his attention. He read a 
great deal, principally works of historic interest. The 
order of the writing-table was preserved with the most 
scrupulous care; if the position of any object be- 
came accidentally changed, Rubinstein immediately 
restored it to its former position. A large and hideous 
painting hung above the Bechstein grand piano. A 
table by the door, a wardrobe, and a smaller table 
covered with a white cloth, occupying the centre of the 
room, completed the simple arrangements. : 

The extreme P/ainness and unpretentiousness of Rubin- 
stein’s requirements abroad, which at home vanished 
amid surroundings of an almost princely character, were 
thus rendered specially noticeable. Articles of the 
barest necessity alone ministered to his comfort. A 
small handbag, when travelling, sufficed to contain the 
whole of Rubinstein’s personal belongings. Zo ¢hings 
which he had tn constant use he clung with a strange and 
almost morbid tenderness, He unwillingly replaced them 
by new ones, so that often some article which had become 
no longer serviceable was surreptitiously removed by one 
of his friends and another left in its place. If this piece 
of deception came to light, Rubinstein was perfectly 
furious, and seldom made use of the article substituted. 
Amongst his most cherished possessions was an améer 
mouthpiece; he constantly used it, turning it slowly back- 
wards and forwards in his hand during the pauses in 
smoking. He said that the touch of the amber had an 
agreeable and soothing influence upon him. 

Rubinstein never entered a shop nor made any pur- 
chases for himself; such commissions he always 
entrusted to one of his friends. On the other hand, 
if he desired some article of clothing to be specially 
made for him, the commission was entrusted to no one. 
When ordering a new coat, for instance, Rubinstein sent 
for the tailor, to whom he handed an old coat, which 
was to serve as a pattern and of which the tailor was 
required to make one exactly similar. Neither “ taking of 
measurements” nor “ fitting-on.” was allowed. Rubinstein 
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had fixed dates for changing certain articles of 
clothing—thus, the 1st May was the day definitely 
chosen for putting on his summer coat. It might freeze 
hard or snow on that particular day—Rubinstein never 
departed from his rule. He would likewise never lay 
aside his furs before a certain date, though out of doors 
violets bloomed and nightingales were in full song. 
Every day was strictly portioned out, and save in case 
of necessity Rubinstein never departed from his routine. 
He rose regularly at eight o’clock, even when he had 
not retired until long past midnight, drank a cup of tea, 
and glanced through the foreign papers. Strange to say, 
that notwithstanding the artist’s early rising he never 
used a light during the dark mornings of winter ; he had 
the strongest dislike to the use of artificial light by day. 

Having looked through the morning papers, Rubin- 
stein closed alt the doors and seated himself at the piano. 
He was in the habit of playing the same selections daily, 
from his own compositions, which were mostly of a 
technical nature. He played, apparently, with only half 
his strength, and without allowing himself to be affected 
by his playing. He, even then, suffered from a difficulty 
in breathing which was always brought on by any strong 
excitement. One morning, contrary to his usual custom, 
he did not play. In consequence of the intense cold the 
third finger of his right hand had become inflamed. “I 
am glad of it,” he said, “for I only play from a feeling of 
duty. I must play, else they will forget me: people are 
too much occupied with politics and with their own con- 
cerns to pay any further attention to a man like me !” 

It was clear that Rubinstein was often oppressed by 
the thought of being soon forgotten after his death. A 
similar example, he said, was afforded him by Zisz¢, who 
was féted with such incredible enthusiasm, yet after his 
death soon ceased to be remembered. As we saw how 
this sad thought oppressed him, we remarked that the 
fact of Liszt being so soon forgotten was partly due to 
him—Rubinstein—who, coming before the public im- 
mediately after Liszt, had attracted all the sympathy 
and enthusiasm to himself. Rubinstein listened atten- 
tively ; for a moment his eyes flashed with a sudden 
fire, but he then bent his head in silence. 

As soon as Rubinstein rose from the piano he went to 
the writing-table and seated himself before his work. He 
was engaged at that time, in Dresden, on his Christus, 
and, in addition, was writing his “Aphorisms” and 
“Mémoires.” ‘The latter were already considerably 
advanced when Rubinstein told us one day that he had 
destroyed them, His reason, he explained, for doing so 
was that when relating anything of interest concerning 
his meeting and conversing with persons of note, he was 
obliged to speak most of himself, which was so exceed- 
ingly distasteful to him that he threw the “ Mémoires ” 
into the fire. 

At two o’clock Rubinstein descended to the general 
dining-room for his midday meal. He always drank red 
wine at the latter. Once someone asked him laughingly, 
‘Were you ever a little lively?” - Rubinstein, who did 
not quite understand, replied, “I am always lively !” 
“No, you have not understood my question.” “Oh, 
you mean,” replied Rubinstein, smiling, “if I have 
ever been intoxicated? No, never, save once; 
always drink in moderation. I do not, generally speak- 
ing, take champagne—it is too exciting. As to the 
exception; it happened when I was twelve years old, 
We were staying at Frankfort. I was taken to a 
restaurant and pressed to drink wine. I did so without 
feeling the worse for it. But on coming into the open 
air I felt ill and fainted. 1 was taken home and put to 
bed, where I remained unconscious for one or two days.” 


Rubinstein devoted the afternoon to recreation and 
the reception of visitors. If none of the latter made an 
appearance, he either worked or read, but never re- 
mained unoccupied. Often in the twilight he would 
pace up and down the room, this exercise taking the 
place of a daily walk, as he never went out of doors on foot. 
Rubinstein always avoided working by artificial light, 
through fear of overstraining his eyes. He usually 
spent his evenings from home, either with friends or at 
the theatre. His small circle of acquaintances consisted 
of only a few very old friends who had known him as a 
child. With them he often drove to the theatre, or more 
frequently they came to him, as at that time he disliked 
visiting crowded places of resort. <A? night one eye was 
completely blind, and with the other, in consequence of 
the continuous strain upon it, he could only see very 
imperfectly. When leaving the theatre he guided him- 
self with his stick—his “eye,” as he playfully called it— 
and never went anywhere without it. 

Rubinstein was very fond of card playing ; when 
abroad he usually played Sat or whist for very small 
sums. “But there was a time,” he related, “when I 
ranked as a player and gambled night and day. In 
Baden-Baden I played ad nauseam. Once I won 12,000 
marks in an evening. But on another occasion I lost 
my coat and stick, and since then I left off playing !” 

With the musical world in Dresden he lived on very 
’strained terms; he interchanged no visits with artists 
and was never seen at a concert. When questioned as 
to why he never played in Dresden, he invariably replied, 
“I only play whist in Dresden !” 

His breach with the musical world was occasioned 
thus. In the various towns where Rubinstein tem- 
porarily resided he always left considerable sums of 
money for charitable purposes. Accordingly, in Dresden 
he also gave a concert for the benefit of the poor, with 
the assistance of the members of the Royal Opera. But 
the latter demanded payment for the assistance they had 
rendered. Anton Rubinstein was exasperated beyond 
measure; he expressed his disapprobation to the 
musicians and broke off all relations with them. 

Although Rubinstein well knew the value of every 
spare moment, he nevertheless gave up ever so much 
time to the instruction of others, and in lighter moods it 
was often the source of much amusement to him that 
people persisted in regarding him as a pianoforte teacher. 
More especially he took the young people who came to 
him under his protection, and strove to further their 
interests. He himself had long since withdrawn from 
the scene of public executive activity, but the indefatigable 
impresarit permitted him no rest, and made constant 
calls upon him for his assistance in charitable concerts. 
These concerts, often entailing long journeys, were 
attended with much trouble and difficulty, but he had 
not the courage to refuse if one of his young Russian 
protégés was to take part with himself in the concert. 
“One must help the young people forward,’ he would 
say, by way of justifying himself. 

Rubinstein when residing abroad strictly observed 
the Russian customs. During the days of the Easter 
festival, eggs, Easter bread—made of wheaten meal— 
and Easter cakes—consisting of curds—were always left 
in his room, though he never tasted these things himself. 

In the spring he searched for a villa, aod finally 
selected one at K/ein-IJschachwitz, on the banks of the 
Elbe, within ten minutes’ reach of Dresden by rail. His 
choice, nevertheless, was not a happy one. As the 
artist passed most of the day indoors, it would have 
seemed ail the more necessary to ensure refreshment for 
‘his eyes, at least in the way of beautiful surroundings. 
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‘But the flat and bare country around Klein-Ischachwitz 
‘was devoid of every natural charm. Rubinstein’s villa 
‘was so situated that the master could be everywhere 
overlooked ; it was fortunate that owing to his weak 
sight he was unconscious of the numerous opera-glasses 
and telescopes which were directed towards him on all 
Sides by his curious neighbours. Once, when one of his 
‘young friends said to him he should walk more, he 
mephied, “I am not like you; I am on the downward 
«march and you are on the upward—the whole of life lies 
%efere you !” 

“But you did, at one time, walk a good deal; in St. 
‘Petersburg, from Kamennyi Ostrow to where you gave 
‘your lessons.” 

“Ves, that was once upon a time !” Rubinstein replied, 
growing grave amidst his recollections. 

One day, while residing at Klein-Ischachwitz, Rubin- 
Stein was sitting in his study reading Zola’s then recently 
published novel, “ La Débiacle.” When he came to the 
description of the ambulance tent, with all its inseparable 
horrors, the scene presented itself so clearly to his vivid 
imagination that he became suddenly ill. He rose 
hurriedly to go to his sleeping-room, but on reaching it 
fell to the floor by his bedside, where he was found lying in- 
sensible. For some days afterwards he looked ill and weak. 

Fifty years had passed, that spring, at Klein- 
Ischachwitz since Rubinstein’s first appearance in 
‘public, and the Russian colony determined to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the day by some 
special festivities. One of the prettiest villas in the 
neighbourhood—the residence of a Russian—the garden 
of which 1eached down to the Elbe, was selected for the 
purpose. In the midst of the garden a gigantic lyre was 
erected. The name of Rubinstein shone in small ruby- 
coloured jets of light in the background. The whole 
garden was exquisitely illuminated. The Russian flag 
hung: over the entrance. A pupil of Rubinstein’s, a 
young girl in Russian costume, advancéd towards the 
master and offered him, according to Russian custom, 
bread and salt, which she bore on an embroidered cloth. 
As Rubinstein stepped on the balcony to gain a full view 
of the really perfect effect of the illuminations, there 
suddenly rang out, from the depths of the garden below, 
the chorus : “ Heil Dir, Du grosser Mann!” Rubinstein 
trembled with astonishment. and delight, and when he 
was told that this surprise had been prepared for him by 
the inhabitants of the district—the country-people and 
artizans, who would not miss this opportunity of taking 
their part in the festival—he was moved to tears; he 
descended to the garden and in touching words expressed 
his thanks to the Director and grasped the rough and 
toil-hardened hands of the singers. In all his life he had 
never witnessed a festival like this, and yet its chief 
charm consisted not only in the peculiar uniqueness of 
the natural surroundings and the specific Russian charac- 
ter of the /éée, but in the warm and hearty sympathy of 
these simple people, who with such instant responsive- 
ness thus testified their veneration for the master. 

Regarding Rubinstein’s voluntary exile from Russia, the 
source of so much comment and misconstruction, we may 
here quote his own words, in explanation, on the subject:— 


‘Everyone wonders why J deft Russia, but no one knows how 
they treated me there, I could give hundreds of instances; here is 
one of them. For nearly thirty years they had been collecting 
snoney for the purpose of erecting a memorial to Glinka, but failed 
to realize the necessary sum. Finally I gave a concert, and handed 
over the entire proceeds (five thousand roubles) to the Memorial 
Committee, Thus, within the space of a year the memorial was 
erected ; then followed the unveiling, and in connection with it, a 
anusical festival. And now, think of it! Not only was it unknown 

~to anyone how the me»ns had been procured ‘o: the completion of 





the memorial, but / mever received any invitation to the 
ceremony. My compositions may not please in Russia, but I am 
still a musician, and as such I had the right to an invitation. But 
no, I was left out! Again, they do not perform my compositions 
in Russia; only, if someone gets ill, they give the Dimon, as if I 
had never composed anything else. When I became, for the second 
time, Director of the Conservatoire, our press could find nothing 
better to do than to attack me. No one has any conception of 
what immense importance the Conservatoire and the Society of 
Music have been to Russia. There may be faults to be found here 
and there with the Conservatoire, but one cannot be regardless of 
its immense influence on the direction of the theatre and its whole 
relation to musical life—in other words, to the public, The Russian 
Conservatoire has made gigantic progress during the thirty years of 
its existence. They have no conception abroad that it is one of the 
first in Europe, and in many ways far in advance of the others, I 
wonder why everyone is so prejudiced against it ; but with us, they 
do not understand how to form a true judgment, and strive to 
destroy that which they ought to support. As for the rest,” 
Rubinstein said, ending his narrative, ‘‘ we shall speak no further— 
it excites me.” 


People repeatedly called on Rubinstein for the purpose 
of obtaining diographical data. He invariably replied 
when questioned, “What of importance can have 
happened to me? J have lived, loved, and played! 
That is all!” - 

Rubinstein was extraordinarily superstitious. He was 
afraid of three lights, and of the number thirteen ; also, 
on Mondays and Fridays, he would undertake nothing of 
importance, especially no long journey. He disliked 
anyone wishing him success before a concert, and he 
never wrote saying “I am coming at such and sucha 
time,” etc., but always “I hope to come,” from the super- 
stitious fear that otherwise nothing would come of the 
journey. He had a number of “omens” in which he 
believed with childish maiveté, and it was strange how 
powerfully trifles influenced his moods. One day, before 
a concert, Rubinstein was unusually gloomy. On one of 
his pupils asking him what had happened, he replied that 
when dressing that morning he had broken the wash-jug, 
and this was an ill-omen. Whether Rubinstein was 
unusually excited in consequence, or whether from some 
other cause, suffice it to say that the orchestra, which was 
under his direction that evening, lost the lead, and he was 
obliged to stop. That night, as Rubinstein sat at supper 
talking over what had occurred, suddenly with his 
clenched hand he struck the table, exclaiming, “ That 
stupid wash-jug.” Shortly before his death in the 
autumn, Rubinstein purchased a house in St. Petersburg. 
On the same day he casually remarked, “I have bought 
a house to-day in Iwanowskaja—number 13! That is 
somewhat significant !” 

Clearly, his mind was then often occupied with thoughts 
of death. He made his will, and prepared all his works 
for an edition to be published after his death. He then 
resolved to return to Russia—“ to die.” 

As the train reached the frontier, Rubinstein, who up 
till then had been quietly conversing with his friends, be- 
came strongly excited ; he rushed to the window and 
gazed anxiously out, as if seeking something. As he 
caught sight of the little stream which divides Russia 
from Germany, his face lighted up, and, drawing off his 
cap, he exclaimed, “ There it is—Russia !” and immedi- 
ately he bowed himself to the ground. 

In the spring he had returned from Stuttgart, where 
his last work, the sacred opera of Christus, was given 
under his own direction. His presence there was 
honoured by special festivities arranged by the king. 
They were the last he witnessed in his life ; in the autumn 
he was no longer among the living. His presentiment 
of the near approach of death proved prophetic. 

Rubinstein’s wish was fulfilled: his ashes lie there, 
where his heart ever lingered—at home. 
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A WELL-NIGH FORGOTTEN MUSICIAN : 
JOHANN WILHELM HASSLER. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BaAc.{Oxon. 
(Concluded from page 245.) 

WE left our LEBENSLAUFER making mutches at the 
close of the first and most entertaining part of his life. 
In the years to come we find him practising on the sly 
in a garret like Handel; assimilating all he can from 
Fux’s ‘ Gradus,’ like Haydn ; the proud challenger, like 
Bach, to an organ contest, from which his opponent 
slunk away as Marchand did from the Saxon giant; like 
Bach, also, preferring the clavecin to the new pianoforte ; 
unable to meet his liabilities, like many a greater (and 
lesser) musician ; and, having identified himself with his 
cause (“gegenwartig bin ich ganz Musik”), claiming the 
pecuniary support of the musical world as his right and 
no favour, as Wagner did. But, alas! poor Hassler was 
neither Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart, nor Wagner ; 
and these incidents are not so interesting in his small 
chronicle as in the biographies of the greater men. 

In his fourteenth year he was elected organist at the 
Barfiisser Church. The honour pleased his father, but 
the worthy mutch manufacturer thought it wise to make 
a counter-attack, and strengthened the defences against 
the enemy by registering his son as an apprentice to the 
trade. And so the war went on until his father had to 
make his last move—in his will !—and bound him down 
to assist his mother in carrying on the business. After 
the good man’s death (in 1771) Hassler made his first 
artistic journey. On his way to Hamburg he made 
Forkel’s acquaintance in Géttingen, and finds time to 
patronize him for his excellent playing of Bach’s works, 
which was “the more astonishing because attained by 
unaided exertion.” In Hamburg Emmanuel Bach found 
him playing a Bach ‘ Wohltemperirte’ Fugue, which was 
better, he says, than a thousand letters of introduction. 

We need not follow the garrulous narrator of his own 
very unexciting adventures, during which he became 
a with men like Hiller, Doles (pupil of Bach 
and thirty-five years Cantor at Leipzig), Neefe, Tiirk, 
Tromlitz, etc. With the last-named he arranged a 
concert, and made five thalers out of it, wherewith he 
had to pay the orchestra—the other concert-giver having 
suddenly been called away on urgent business ! 

We seem to see the shade of Berlioz fall on the page 
as we read poor Hissler’s words: “/ch war ganz ausser 
mich und weinte, weinte bitterlich.” 

His experiences at the musical court of Gotha are 
worth relating. 

He presented his credentials to Benda,* who assured 
him that he had never heard nor seen anything of him 
before. ‘This candour from a man whom I had known 
for years through his works could not but please me.” 
But when Hassler wanted to arrange an opportunity to 
play before the court, the Kapellmeister explained that 
lately two virtuosi whom he did not know had asked his 
permission to play before the court, and by their miserable 
performance had not only insulted the orchestra, but had 
damaged his reputation in the eyes of those to whom he 
was responsible. In consequence he had resolved, in the 
case of artists who came to him unknown, either to put 
them to the proof in private or to let them proceed on 
their journey without further acquaintance with the court. 
Hassler was so piqued at this attitude that he exclaimed, 
“And now I wi// play, and perhaps go as no one before 
me has done.” He swore a great oath to himself that if 





"» * Georg Benda, the composer of the melodramas Ariadne auf Na-ros 
and Medea, which made such an impression on Mozart in 1778 at 
Mannheim, 


he did not succeed in doing himself justice and con- 

vincing his hearers of the justice of his claims, he would? 

return immediately to Erfurt, give away all his music 

and instruments, and never see nor hear anything con- 

nected with music again. Happily, he succeeded. He 

was particularly delighted with the effect of a trill before 
the cadenza which he made with the second and fourth — 
fingers; also with the beautiful accompaniment of 

Benda’s orchestra, and with the encouraging presence of 

the illustrious Duchess. 

In endeavouring to teach Miss Kiel (“the fourteen- 
year-old-daughter of the court jeweller”) something: 
about the sympathetic art he professed so enthusiasticaily, 
Hiissler learned from her, in the course of eighteen 
months’ instruction, the secret of an art still more sym-- 
pathetic. They were married in 1778, after the three 
years’ probation insisted on by the stern parent; but the 
course of events seems to show that he entered matrimony 
without due consideration, and that in his precipitancy 
he omitted to count the cost. The mutch factory affairs. 
began to show signs of embarrassment ; a friend who 
had promised to stand surety failed him in his need; he 
seems to have given rash undertakings to pay on dates 
which, when they arrived, found him full of hope and 
goodwill, but lacking in the necessary funds. “I am 
a bad business man,” he writes. eve 

He threw himself with the more energy into his 
musical studies and enterprises. It was in 1780 that 
he established the Subscription Concerts at Erfurt, on 
which his fame so largely depends ; and it is pleasant to 
read his announcement that all his concerts were open 
to teachers, choirmasters, and professional musicians 
free of charge. During the first season he lost 300 
thalers, but, as he philosophically remarks, “ Ader 
Anfang ist schwer |” 

His friend Ernst, Kammermusikus at Gotha, lent his 
aid, and played two violin concertos. At the rehearsals 
the artist could not get the orchestra to play the accom- 
paniments softly enough in the Jano passages. He laid 
down his violin and said: “ Gentlemen, my old master, 
Stade, when he failed to get the right shades of forte and 
piano, was wont to address the orchestre, ‘ Meine 
Herren! Piano wie nichts und Forte wie der Teufel.” 
The result of Ernst’s appeal satisfied even Hassler. 

The orchestra at this inception of so important and/ 
far-reaching a scheme consisted of “ six members of the 
municipal band (Stadmusizis), eight oboists, and ten or 
twelve amateurs of various gifts and different conceptions 
of how music should be interpreted.” Truly a motley 
throng! They knew each other only by name, and all the 
energetic director demanded was general affection and 
respect one to another and unfeigned confidence 
(ungeheucheltes Vertrauen) in himself. He hastens to- 
confess that on one occasion, when they had an im- 
portant vocal solo to accompany, the task proved beyond 
them, and he feels still overcome with shame to remember 
how he forgot himself. Fortunately for him, his friends. 
“knew how to distinguish between wanton insult to 
themselves and burning enthusiasm” for the art they 
all professed in common! He takes the present oppor- 
tunity, however, to apologize to them. How curious it 
is to read these details when players and oboes alike are 
as impersonal to us as the dust to which they all alike 
returned ! 

The LEBENSLAUF comes here to a characteristic end. 
Hassler is still convinced of his own excellences, and of 
the claim he has on mankind. He is going to give the 
world one more chance to show its appreciation of his 
artistic worth and his important mission; if the world 





does not take the chance he offers it, he will turn his 
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back on his mission and make mutches. He has 
evidently started a music business in Erfurt, and in spite 
of his disclaimer of business aptitude, we see an adver- 
tisement worthy of some remote American descendant:-— 


‘*YE NOBLE SOULS, however, who gave me so much support in 
my endeavour to hand over to my mother a business which sooner 
or later I should have had to give up, in order, by artistic diligence, 
and by the support of a German public, to enable myself to work 
and to become what every feeling of even my tiniest nerve assures 
me I may be:ome—MAy GOD BLESS YOU. 

‘‘ Among my compositions for Clavier (which can all be obtained 

‘ from Schwickert, in Leipzig) are the following:—Six Sonatas, 
preceded by a Fantasia; six new Sonatas for the Clavier or 
Pianoforte, with an appendix containing a few Songs and Technical 
Studies ; six easy Sonatas for Clavier; Clavier and Vocal pieces of 
various kinds. These constitute the first collection. The second 
collection contains six Clavier solos, partly easy and partly difficult. 
In my own establishment (Ver/ag) are published six easy Sonatas 
for the Clavier or Pianoforte, of which two have accompaniment 
for Flute or Violin, and one is written for three hands on one 
Clavier. Whoever subscribes for the third part, which will 
appear by November, and will consist of six quite easy and 
thoroughly cheerful Sonatas, can also obtain Parts I. and II. at 
subscrintion prices, viz. Part I. for 16 Groschen, and Part II. 
for 1 Reichsthaler. Otherwise the first part costs 1 Thaler, and 
tthe sccoid 1 Thaler and 12 Groschen. 

** As time grows with me daily more precious, and I grudge the 
heavy, often useless, tax of postage, I beg to intimate to my dear 
friends the Public that any future subscriptions sent to me without 
the n:cessary postage for the order will not be accepted. [He does 
nct s.y whether he will return the subscription itself or not!] On 
the other hand, I undertake to supply my patrons at cheapest 
possible prices, and with the utmost punctuality. Only I must 
announce that I do not intend to write any more Clavier Sonatas, 
since I am urged on all sides to undertake larger works, Irresistible 
impulse compels me to write ; but I must honestly confess that all 
my compositions up till now have been but the products of distracted 
moments, The following works, for which I shall accept subscrip- 
tions up tothe middle of June, should appear before Michaelmas, 
viz, six easy Sonatas (already mentioned) as the third and last part. 
I add to this number my portrait, executed by one of our best 
artists, and trust that the public will observe no dissonance between 
my physiognomy and my composition (Gezstespso0dukt). »Subscrip- 
tion price, 16 Groschen ; otherwise 1 Reichsthaler. 

‘*TWELVE SMALL ORGAN PRELUDES for the use of advanced 
organists and for schoolmasters in the country. . . Lastly, 
for lovers of Clavier and vocal works, ERFURT, a cantata by Carl 
von Dalberg, in a convenient Clavieredition. . . . The sonatas 
and organ pieces will be printed in both clefs. . . . 

‘* At present / am altogether music, and it is most encouraging to 
me that I have occasionally the privilege to play my compositions to 
the Dowager Duchess Amalie at Weimar, {N.B,— Her name appears 
in the list of subscribers as having taken six copies!]_ When I wish 
to escape the weariness of business I take my staff in my hand and 
seek the open air. I usually go to recruit my strength at Neu- 
dietendorf, two hours distant from here. There I wander with my 
two dear friends, Mederhof and Ellenberg, in their beautiful chapel, 
and each time the connoisseur ( Zonkenxer), Herr Vorsteher Geisler, 
is present, I play on the organ as long as inspiration or interest 
holds out. 

‘**My time is now entirely devoted to art and the muse, and I 
naturally enjoy the hours spent thus more than Ido those claimed by 
my plush mutches. Dalberg’s inspiration and Erfurt’s eagerness for 
music keep me busy, but at the same time spur me on to strive 
after the = of perfection. - I am conceited enough to 
believe that I have enough strength, desire, and courage to pene- 
trate ever deeper into the sanctuary of art, and from time to time 
to prove it to the public. ‘The Muses are wonderful lassies : they 
will not allow themselves to be chased like other coquettes, but will 
only approach of their own free will when they are in the mood. I 
h pe that now they will come still nearer to me. 

‘* Accepit hen, dear readers, what I offer you, Certainly no ornate 
romance, but sober, strict truth, and much less than I could tell you. 
Perhaps we may converse some other time still more confidentially. 
But even then someone else must add a commentary on my 
biography, and say what modesty and prudence forbid me to say 
myself. Enough now; we shall become better acquainted with 
each other, I and the dear public (das liebe Publicum). 


‘And in this good confidence, 
Gottempfohlen, 
‘* HASSLER,” 


| If Providence helps those who help themselves, Hassler 

was safe ; if people take a man at his own valuation he 
was famous ; if “ a gude conceit o’ oursels” is a shield 
| against misgivings, he was happy. 

The list of subscribers to his volume of Sonatas is not 
| bad for one who was “no business man.” It includes no 
fewer than 862 names. We observe, however, that 
although he may have succeeded in coaxing the coveted 
smile from his patron, Archbishop Karl Joseph, that 
reverend worthy was not to be drawn in any more sub- 
stantial way. The names of his patron and also of his 
talented and privileged teacher, “ the good Kittel,” are 
conspicuous by their absence. Perhaps they accepted 
complimentary copies ! Naumann subscribed ; his friend 
Tiirk, in Halle, took six copies; and Schneider, in 
Dresden, is also down for two. Admirers in Revall, to 
the number of sixty-seven, subscribed anonymously. 
America is represented by one subscriber in the town of 
Lancaster, aud even Scotland is in evidence, in the 
person of the Earl of Ancram, who took four copies. 

Fortunately for Hassler, his fame rests more upon the 
musical contents of his book than upon the LEBENS- 
LAUF which serves as its introduction. In the latter he 
shows himself akin to all the petty vanity of the worst 
of his kind, but in his compositions we find much to 
interest us. The period between Bach and Haydn 
presents a rich and hitherto almost unexplored field ; 
and nothing will help to awaken us to the fact so effec- 
tively as finding how much excellent work was done by 
Haydn’s contemporaries. The development from the 
blade to the ear, or from the ear to the full corn, is 
marvellous enough, but nothing to compare with that 
from the seed to the blade. And if our interest is once 
fairly and intelligently aroused in the one stage, we may 
hope to be stimulated to research in other less obviously 
interesting periods of development. 

Exigencies of space and the shadow of the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, which calls us to leave nothing over to its 
successor, make it impossible to make such free use as 
might have been wished of the contents of the second 
part, ‘Six Easy Sonatas,’ or of the third part with the 
same title, which together make the volume of Hiassler’s 
works now under review. So many of the movements 
deserve quotation and even re-publication. They are so 
neat in rhythmic effect, so fresh in their harmonies, so 
clever in their technical machinery. One is reminded 
irresistibly of Haydn in such. passages as the following: 


Un poco andante ed espressivo. , 
s 
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and yet it is not Haydn. 
Clementi need not have been ashamed of 


Presto assai. 























And other passages suggest the greater than Haydn, 
of whom minor prophets as well as more famous fore- 
runners spoke for generations before Beethoven’s star 
arose. 
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The expansion of the eight-bar rhythm was freely and 
successfully experimented upon at this stage of develop- 
ment by all sorts and conditions of composers. The 
following is a happy example : 


Andantino con grasia, 




















How delicate is this enunciation of a theme with its 
cross-rhythms and neat suspensions, in the latter part 
reminding us of Haydn: 














The major is even more formal than a similar passage in 
Beethoven’s Op. 10, No. 3: 




















The Fourth and Fifth Sonatas of this set are written for 
Violin and Flute Obligato, and present few features of 
interest save, perhaps, the humorous 


Allegro scherzando. 
Flute or Violin. —_ 
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which recalls the fun of Papa Haydn, or the more 
elephantine humour of Beethoven. The Sixth Sonata is 
for two pianofortes, eight hands, and contains nothing of 
special interest. 

The Third Part, dedicated to Lord Ancram, in Scotland, 
contains also six sonatas, and is richer in its contents 
than Part II. 

The First Sonata is introduced by a movement 
“Choralmiissig, doch ohne Zwischenspiele,” showing 
Hassler’s freedom from conventionality. This is followed, 





without either rhyme or reason (are we not reminded of 
Mendelssohn’s practice, “ When hard-up for a subject, give 
a Chorale ”), by a very fresh Allegro : 

















After which the Chorale is repeated, followed by an 
extremely graceful Presto : 























There is only space for one more quotatior, an Allegro 
assat, the opening of which Haydn might have owned : 


Allegro assai. 











NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


HITHERTO the prospectus of the triennial festival held 
at Hanley has borne the notice, “In aid of the local 
charities.” This year the inscription is missing. The 
fact is significant, and the fifth festival, which was held 
in the Victoria Hall, Hanley, on October 25th and 26th, 
was given for the sake of art alone. Since the revival of 
this celebration in 1888 (isolated performances dating 
from 1833), no balance on the right side has resulted 
save that recorded in 1888. To give the festival at a 
loss, and say it is in aid of charity, would be, of course,. 
a mistake ; but all the same it was a bold thing to drop 
the hospitals and let music appeal by itself for support. 
What the financial aspect of the festival may be is yet 
unpublished, but the committee is resolved to persevere: 
until success is achieved. 

The district of the Potteries abounds in choral singers,, 
and from these a chorus of 300 was selected. The band, 
with a few exceptions, was local—that is to say, drawn 
from Birmingham and other adjacent sources. The per- 
formances, as since 1893, were limited to three, and 
nearly the whole of two days was devoted to rehearsal. 
The festival began on Wednesday evening, October 
25th, the programme comprising Schumann’s Paradise 
and the Pert and Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Symphonie Pa- 
thétique.” Schumann’s work, despite its many beauties, 
is very seldom heard, and it had all the freshness of 
novelty in this district. The chorus, a remarkably fine 
body of singers, distinguished itself throughout ; and the 
principals, Mme. Ella Russell, Miss Alice Lakin (a 
festival débutante from Birmingham), Mr. Hubert Grover, 
and Mr. Andrew Black, were admirable in their respective 
parts. The playing of the band left little to be desired, 
and the performance all round was very gooc. Mention 
should be made of the assistance in the quariets given 
by Miss Helen Jaxon, Mrs. J. Mellor, Miss Piercy, Mrs. 
Bentley, Miss Mayer, Miss Powell, and Mrs. Bennett. 
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The Symphony went well, on the whole, though there 
were some faulty places, one necessitating a re-start in 
the first A//egro. But the quintuple rhythm was capitally 
rendered, and the Scherzo finely given. The conducting 
-of Dr. Heap was masterly. There was a good attend- 
-ance, the President of the festival, the Duke of Suther- 
dand, being present with a large party. 

There was a miscellaneous programme on Thursday 
amorning, October 26th. It opened with Beethoven’s 
**Eroica” Symphony, which was exceedingly well played. 
“Miss Helen Jaxon, another festival débutante, sang the 
recitative and air, “O Peaceful Night,” from Cowen’s 
“St. John’s Eve,” very charmingly, and the chorus gave 
a good account of Heap’s setting of “The Voice of 
Spring.” This concert piece was produced in Birmingham 
in 1881. Mrs. Hemans’s lines are sympathetically treated, 
and the orchestral writing is excellent. The composer- 
conductor came in for an ovation at the close. Mr. 
Andrew Black sang with fine expression Wotan’s “ Ab- 
schied,” and the first part terminated with Weber’s 
Clarinet Concerto, Op. 74 (two movements), Mr. G. A. 
Clinton being the soloist. This was a welcome departure 
from the ordinary course. Mr. Clinton was listened to 
-with the greatest attention; he played beautifully, and 
the orchestra was at its best. The applause at the con- 
clusion was enthusiastic in the extreme. 

After the interval the young Anglo-African composer, 
Mr. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, mounted the conductor’s 
rostrum, and directed the performance of his “ Scenes 
from the Song of Hiawatha.” He had an immense re- 
ception from audience and performers alike. His work 
included the overture recently produced at Norwich and 
“The Death of Minnebaha,” heard on this occasion for 
the first time. The overture has nothing in common 
with what followed, and must be taken as the composer’s 
impression of the poem in its completeness. ‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” for tenor solo, chorus, and 
-orchestra,. is now fairly well known. The writing is 
powerful, the colouring barbaric, and the tone jubilant and 
festive. Mr. Charles Saunders sang the solo, “ Onaway ! 
Awake, beloved,” and with fair effect. The chorus did every 
justice to the graphic numbers, and the band, if some- 
what lacking in finish, brought out the score in vivid 
fashion. In “The Death of Minnehaha” the composer 
touches the note of tragedy. He rises to the height of 
his: subject, and the heartrending pathos of the story is 
portrayed in music with an emotional power that is 
wonderful. Hiawatha’s fruitless search for food in the 
forest, his prayer to the Great Spirit, and the death of 
Minnehaha—these scenes are depicted with a strength, 
~yet a simplicity, that no one can listen to unmoved. A 
wailing motive pervades the work, and with other 
themes, simple and diatonic, the composer weaves a 
score that is both natural in expression and artistic in 
-construction. The soloists were Miss Helen Jaxon and 
Mr. Andrew Black, and both did their best for the work. 
‘The chorus excelled itself, and the band played right 
well, The composition made a great impression, and 
the scene at the close of the performance was one to 
remember. Rarely has so young a composer achieved 
such a success. 

The festival ended in the evening with a performance 
-of Handel's Messiah. With Miss Evangeline Florence, 
Miss Alice Lamb (still another festival débutante, from 
Manchester), Mr. Charles Saunders, and Mr. Andrew 
Black as principals, and the chorus in fine form, a truly 
grand performance was secured. Miss Evangeline 
Florence must be especially congratulated on her work. 
She did not put in the usual late appearance—just before 
the Pastoral Symphony—but came on at the first with 


the other principals. She sang “ Rejoice greatly” with 
pure vocalization and perfect phrasing, taking the long 
“divisions” in a single breath. Miss Lamb also did 
well, and the gentlemen sustained their reputation. The 
chorus singing reflected the highest credit upon Mr. 
F. Mountford, the chorus-master, under whose baton, 
it should be mentioned, the choir sang Webbe’s “ When 
winds breathe soft” on the Wednesday evening. The 
assistance rendered by Mr. W. Sherratt at the organ 
must not go without a word of praise; while to Dr. 
Heap, one of the best of English conductors, the festival 
owed much of its success, and no commendation can be 
too high for the work he accomplished. To Mr. H. J. 
Wildin, the honorary secretary, thanks are due for un- 
failing attention and courtesy ; and to the committee for 
the provision of a press room in the Town Hall, an 
advantage fully appreciated and at present limited to 
Hanley, but one that might be afforded at other festival 
centres. S. S. S. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE principal item in the programme of the second Gewandhaus 
concert was Brahms’s second Symphony, thus following closely 
on the Brahms B flat Pianoforte Concerto performed at the 
previous concert. We again express our opinion that such pre- 
ference shown to ome composer is a matter for anxiety. The 
Symphony was well rendered, but the Figaro Overture suffered 
through hurrying of the ¢emfo; although the latter was played 
in masterly style by the orchestra, the performance lacked the 
clearness and transparency which such a work imperatively de- 
mands. Goldmark’s Overture to Prometheus Unbound, partly 
conceived ip a grand, but partly carried out in a bombastic, style, 
only obtained moderate applause. Then, again, the slow move- 
ment of the Brahms Symphony was received in silence, whereas 
stormy applause greeted the Mozart Overture. Herr Hugo Heer- 
mann, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, was the soloist of the 
evening, and he gave an excellent performance of the Joachim 
‘* Hungarian ” Concerto. 

The Leipzig Press arranged a concert in the Albert Hall 
under the direction of Capellmeister Hans Sitt, with the co- 
operation of Frau Kernic and Frl. Martha Remmert, also of 
MM. Anthes, Halir, and Reinecke. The well attended 
concert opened with Goldmark’s richly-coloured Sakuntala 
Overture, which was admirably played. Of the soloists, Herr 
Halir, as irreproachable interpreter of Spohr'’s ‘ Gesangs- 
Scene” and Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Kondo capriccioso,” deserves first 
mention. Frau Kernic, the former favourite of the Leipzig 
public when she played soubrette réles at the theatre here, was 
received with special enthusiasm. She sang the “‘ Jewel” song 
from Gounod’s Faust, wherewith she fairly electrified her 
audience ; ** Die Schwalben,” by Zayc ; ‘‘ Nacht und Traume,” 
by Schubert ; and Reinecke’s ‘‘ Der Kobold.” Herr Anthes, 
the celebrated Dresden singer, offered Schubert's ‘‘ Harfner- 
gesang” and ‘*Du bist die Ruh,” and a Romance by Ant. 
d’Etruria. The second part of the programme opened with 
Carl Reinecke’s Konig Manfred Overture, conducted by the 
composer himself. On coming forward he was received with 
a flourish of trumpets from the orchestra and with jubilant 
applause from the audience. The orchestral players seemed 
anxious to give a brilliant rendering of the music in order to 
pay special homage to the former conductor of the Gewandhaus 
concerts, who still possesses youthful energy in full measure ; 
and thus the work, as‘ indeed always, was received with 
enthusiasm. 

The concert of the male choral union, ‘‘ Sangerkreis,”” de- 
serves mention, in that the first homage was paid to the tone- 
master Ditters von Dittersdorf, who died one hundred years ago, 
by the performance of his Symphony, ‘‘ Die Rettung der Andro- 
meda durch Perseus.” ‘It was very well rendered under the 
direction of Musikdirektor Dr. Prelinger; the music, by its 
true, deep feeling, and by the nobility of its form, created a 





most pleasant impression, and it was received with lively 
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7. In addition to this interesting Symphony we heard : 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik” by Mozart, a ‘‘ Serenade” by 
Weingartner, and the two ‘‘ Elegiac Melodies” of Grieg. The 
programme included male choruses by Schubert, Weber, 
Weinzierl, etc. etc. 

The tenor singer, Paul Syburg, felt moved to give a concert 
and present himself before the Leipzig public. Unfortunately, 
however, we must, for truth’s sake, acknowledge that his 
appearance was premature ; his voice is still very uneven, and 
his style morbidly sentimental. His partner, the pianist V. Bos 
(who must not be mistaken for our native pianist, Fritz v. Bose), 
played a Sonata in G by Mozart, ‘‘ according to the original 
text,” but his dull conception of the music was little to the taste 
of his audience. It would have been better had he interpreted 
the sonata, revised by the hand of some master, with the fire 
and enthusiasm which indeed a fiery spirit like Mozart demands. 
In addition he played the hackneyed Rachmaninoff ‘‘ Prelude,” 
also the ‘‘ Romance” from Chopin’s E minor Concerto; in 
the latter he was heard to best advantage. 

Our native artists, Herr Emil Pinks, the well-known tenor, 
and Fritz v. Bose, the distinguished pianist, gave a joint 
concert at the ‘*‘ Kaufhaus” on the 24th of October. err 
Pinks made an excellent selection of songs (Beethoven’s cycle, 
**An die entfernte Geliebte,’’ ‘‘ Magelone,” Romances by 
Brahms, and Lieder by Franz, Reinecke, and Hugo Wolf), 
and achieved well-deserved success, especially with Reinecke’s 
‘‘ Abendreihn,” for which an encore was asked but not granted. 
Herr v. Bose played Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s Organ Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G minor, also Schumann’s ‘‘ Novelette"’ in 
A, Volkmann’s “ Erinnerung,” and Chopin’s ‘ Ballade” in 
G minor, and all in masterful manner. In answer to a pressing 
demand for an encore he offered a charming piece, the author 
of which is unknown to us. 

The third Gewandhaus concert opened with a well-known 
Symphony in c by Dittersdorf, in memory of the 1ooth anni- 
versary of the death of that composer. As this symphony has 
been played years ago, we should have been grateful to the 
board of directors if they had selected in its place one of the 
unknown ‘ Ovid” symphonies, which have just been edited by 
the able music investigator, Josef Liebeskind, and published by 
the Gebriider Reinecke. The other orchestral works of the 
evening were Wagner’s Faust Overture and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in A. It is scarcely necessary to add that the perform- 
ances were excellent. The solo vocalist, Frl. Charlotte Huhn, 
from Dresden, sang the now seldom heard Concert Aria of 
Mendelssohn, also various songs, and won well - deserved 
applause. 

The fourth Gewandhaus concert opened with Cherubini’s 
Anacreon Overture and closed with Mendelssohn's delightful 
Symphony in A. The first movement of the latter was seriously 
spoilt by the exaggerated pace at which it was taken; for the 
rest the orchestral works were well performed. Concertmeister 
Herr Hugo Hamann, engaged only since last winter, made his 
début in Tschaikowsky’s in part ungainly, in part trivial, Violin 
Concerto, proved himself a thoroughly well-trained player, and 
won rich applause. The St. Thomas’s choir sang, in addition 
to Lieder from the ‘‘ Lochheimer Liederbuch’’ (fourteenth to 
fifteenth century), some by Mendelssohn, Richter, and Schreck, 
and, as is their wont, received unanimous demonstrations of 
approval, although the three last-named Zzeder were of little 
moment. The public pressed for an encore, and Herr Cantor 
Schreck selected a Zzed from his own pen. 

The fifth Gewandhaus concert opened with Bruckner’s fifth 
Symphony in E flat, which obtained a succes d’estime which 
appeared very like a fiasco. In spite of important cuts the work 
lasted over an hour; there is, indeed, in it too little of what is 
interesting and beautiful, and lence it is wearying in effect. 
The final theatre-cows, with an orchestra of trumpets, horns, 
and trombones, on a raised platform, saved the work from 
becoming a downright fiasco so far as the public was concerned, 
whereas connoisseurs felt ‘themselves unpleasantly startled by a 
piece of claptrap. The programme also included Volkmann's 
Richard /I1. Overture. Signor. Busoni gave a brilliant per- 
formance of a Bach Organ Toccata; of Beethoven’s Concerto 
in E flat, however, his reading was somewhat academic. 





LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


AGAINST the Berlin record of no fewer than eighteen more ox 
less important concerts announced in the first week of October,.. 
in Vienna barely half a dozen were given during the whole of 
that month, which is only another proof of the decided’ 
supremacy won by the younger capital as the first musical city 
in the world. At the same time, if there is something in a 
good start, an excellent musical season may be anticipated. 
here. 

The Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein, President Richard Heuberger 
(who was elected successor to Dr. E. Mandyczewski, owing 
to his overwhelming engagements), took the lead with a 
Chopin chamber concert commemorative of the death of the 
great romanticist on the 17th October, 1849, preceded by am 
interesting address, delivered by Richard Heuberger, upon the 
master’s two visits to the Kaiserstadt in 1829 and 1830, where 
he failed to meet with that enthusiastic reception which he 
justly deserved as a composer and pianist unique in his way. 
Exception must, however, be taken to the speaker’s assertion 
that unfamiliar music was at that time as fully appreciated in 
Vienna asit is now. Witness, for example, the slow progress 
made with Robert Schumann’s master-works. The programme 
consisted of the beautiful but much neglected Violoncello 
Sonata, finely played by Frl. Olga von Hueber and Herr 
Buxbaum, followed by the early Pianoforte Trio, which is 
distinctly un-Chopinesque in the first movement, but worthy 
of the master’s name in the highly original three succeeding 
movements, especially in the second and third. It received, 
likewise, an excellent interpretation from Frl. Auspitz, MM. 
Carl Prill and W. Jeral. Fri. Lola Beeth, of the Imperiab 
Opera, added a number of Chopin’s songs in Polish in her 
well-known style. 

The same society produced a new Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Viola by Robert Fuchs, excellently rendered by Carl Prohaska 
and Anton Ruzitzka, which is favourably distinguished by clever 
workmanship and welcome brevity. It has only three move- 
ments. On the other hand, the absence of a slow ¢empo—the 
middle section being a kind of Allegretto con spirito—is. 
distinctly felt. 

As an earnest of many good things to come may also be 
considered the first of a series of no fewer than twenty Quartet 
concerts by the Duesberg party (tenth season) on Sunday after- 
noons at genuinely ‘‘popular” prices. The seldom-heard 
Quartet in B minor, Op. 33, No. 1, from Haydno’s inexhaustible 
treasure store, faultlessly played by the highly astistic and 
eclectic concert-giver, August Duesberg, and associates, had 
the charm of novelty.—The ofus number 110 by a modern 
composer is apt to excite misgivings. Happily, the Pianoforte 
Quartet in B flat by the Swiss composer, Hans Huber (first 
performance), fascinates, notwithstanding its thematic meagre- 
ness (and passing over a glaring plagiarism from Schumann’s 
D minor Symphony), by such pleasant changes -from grave to- 
gay, from the tender to the energetic, the whole culminating im 
a rollicking @ Ja Svizzera—as to exclude throughout any sense 
of ennui. Moreover, the brilliant, almost concerto-like piano- 
forte part afforded to that charming pianist, Frau Natalie 
Duesberg, ample scope for subtlety of expression as well. as 2 
display of brilliant technical virtuosity. The instrumenta) part 
of the concert was most pleasantly relieved by the excellent 
Séser quartet of the celebrated Male Choral Schubertbund, 
who sang some four-part songs : Schubert’s ‘‘ Geist der Liebe,’”” 
with guitar accompaniment; ‘‘Abends,” a perfect gem of 
spirited setting of a beautiful poem by Pembaur; Lafite’s 
‘*Liebe schleicht sich ein”; and ‘‘Schlummerlied,” with 
guitar, by Josef Krempl, the guitarist of the concert. 

Chopin’s death was likewise most worthily remembered by 
an exquisite performance of the above-mentioned Pianoforte 
Trio and by an absolutely ideal rendering of the Nocturne in 
F sharp, the Berceuse and the Ballade in G minor, by Fraw 
Natalie Duesberg, the slower ¢empo in the opening sectiom. 
bringing out the deep pathos of the Ballade witk unusuala 
impressiveness, whilst affording a most effective contrast to-the- 
subsequent rapid passages.— Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf 
(1739-1799), ‘* the father of German opera,” received likewise 
a tribute of recognition from the same association by a fine: 
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performance of a String Quartet in E£ flat, specially noteworthy 
for a highly original trio and final movement. 

No less a work than Brahms’s ‘* Deutsche Requiem” was 
given, in excellent style, by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
under the direction of R. von Perger, with Frau Ellen Brandt- 
Forster and Herr Leopold Demuth, of the Imperial Opera, in 
the vocal solo parts, in memory of the recently deceased waltz- 
king, Johann Strauss (born on 25th October seventy-four years 
ago)—a strange combination of names, which is accounted for 
by the intimate personal friendship which had, strange!y enough, 
existed between the two widely different men. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that Strauss left a very large portion of 
his fortune to the above-mentioned society, and that Brahms 
had done the same, not anticipating the legal proceedings which 
so far seem to upset his final testamentary dispositions or 
wishes.—Anton Rubinstein’s Demon, first produced at St. 
Petersburg in 1875, took a long time to travel to our Imperial 
Opera, where the same composer’s previously given operas had 
met with very small favour. Mero had reached only seven 
performances (in 1885) ; Die Kinder der Haide, four ; Feramors, 
two (in 1872) ; Die Makkabder, three (in 1878), two of which 
drew chiefly through the appearance of Kubinstein, as a favourite 
virtuoso, at the conductor's desk. It is to be feared that the 
Demon will prove equally evanescent, unless the liberal cuts 
administered since the fremitre by the director-conductor, 
Gustav Mahler, should turn the scales in favour of the work, 
which derives its chief interest from the national Russian 
colour, the choruses, the ballet, and a quite first-rate perform- 
ance under Mahler’s baton, with a splendid cast, including 
Reichmann as the Demon and Frl. von Mildenburg as Tamara 
and a magnificent medse-en-scone. < 








OUR MUSIC PAGES, 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE is a season when everyone is, or, at any 
rate, ought to be, merry, and dancing is one form which 
merriment takes. Christmas dance music is light, lively, 
and in it well-marked rhythm is an important element. 
The “ Tanzlieder aus Alt-Wien,” by J. P. Gotthard, which 
we place this month in Our Music Pages, is not exactly 
of this kind ; it is, in fact, a piece for the drawing-, not 
the ball-room. The music with its quaint “ Alt-Wien” 
character, its graceful melodies, and its engaging writing 
for the pianoforte, will please persons of refined taste, and 
attract players who desire something fairly easy, elegant, 
and effective. 








1 Rebiews of Hew Music and New 
Evitions. 


—>— 


Lyvrische Sticke fiir das Pianoforte. Componirt von 
EDVARD GRIEG. Heft 9. Op. 68. Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters. 

Humoresken fiir das Pianoforte. Von EDVARD GRIEG. 
Op. 6, fiir Pianoforte und Violine, arrangirt von 
HANS SITY. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 

“LYRISCHE STUCKE” is a title which recalls many a 

gem by the foremost Scandinavian composer of the 

present day. The particular book may not be remem- 
bered, yet what plaver is there who is not familiar with 
the tender “ Erotik,” with the buoyant “An den Friihling,” 
or with the quaint, non-law-observing “ Glockengeliiute,” 
to name only a few from among a host of favourites. In 
the new series under notice, we have first a “ Matro- 
senlied,” now bold, as a sailor’s song should be, now 
soft and tender, as if thoughts of loved ones left behind 
were in his mind. No. 2, “Grossmutters Menuett,” is 
light, dainty, and, as the title suggests, old-worldish. 
No. 3, “Zu deinen Fiissen,” is impassioned ard full of 





characteristic colouring. No. 4, “Abend im Hochgebirge,” 

with its mournful mountain melody, first in plain notes, 

and then harmonized quite @ /a Grieg, has atmosphere 
and romance. No. 6 is a most delicate little “cradle ” 
piece, and No. 7, a “Valse” rightly qualified as 

“‘mélancolique.” 

The early set of four pianoforte pieces named 
“Humoresken,” are remarkably fresh and attractive. 
Pianists who are used to them in their original 
form, may object to share them with another player. 
Violinists, however, will certainly welcome this new 
addition to their réfer/oire; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that they have been admirably arranged for 
the two instruments by Herr Hans Sitt. No. 4, in its 
new dress, is perhaps even more effective than in its 
original form. —_—— 

The Bayreuth Musical Festival, 1899. A sketch by 
H. WATSON SMITH. Stourbridge: Mark & Moody, 
County Express Offices. 

THIS is a reprint of letters sent from Bayreuth, last 

August, to the County Express. The writer describes in 

simple language the story of Parsifal, Die Metstersinger, 

and of the Azamg, ze. in the order in which he heard 
them, and makes brief comments on the music ; he is 
evidently an out-and-out admirer of Wagner and his 


works. Our author, by the way, speaks of the “ whole” - 


of the four dramas of the Ring as based upon old 

Scandinavian legends. But what about the Vibe/ungen- 

lied? Then, again, the statement that “the opera 

before Wagner was, for the most part, a work of art 
entirely resting on convention, and written, not for the 
sake of the poem or the dramatic situations arising there- 
from, but for the sake of the music alone,” sets us wonder- 
ing whether the author is acquainted with Gluck’s 

Orfeo, Mozart’s Don Juan, Beethoven’s Fidelio, or 

Weber’s Fretschiitz!| ——_—— 

Der Kunst der Fuge (The Art of Fugue). Von JOH. 
SEB. BACH. Phrasierungsausgabe von Dr. Hugo 
Riemann. (Edition No. 6015; price, net, 3s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

“LET everyone, whether a German or a foreigner, lay 
out his louis d’or on this treasure.” Thus wrote 
Mattheson nearly a century and a half ago with regard 
to this great work. Time has not robbed it of any of its 
value, and yet the “treasure” may now be acquired for 
the fifth part of a louis d’or. Dr. Riemann, as stated on 
the title-page of the present edition, gives phrase marks, 
but he also indicates the various entries of the theme or 
themes, and whether they are presented in their original 
form or in inversion, diminution, or augmentation ; and 
anyone acquainted with the elaborate character of most 
of the music will know the value of such help. 

“The Art of Fugue” belongs to the latest period ot 
Bach’s career ; it was being engraved under his personal 
supervision when he was summoned by the “ fell 
sergeant,” Death, about the middle of the year 1750. 
In this work Bach brings to bear on one theme his 
great and deep knowledge of counterpoint, canon, and 
fugue. In the first four fugues, with exception of one 
passage in the fourth, there are no strettos, no elaborate 
combinations. Counterpoint plays around the theme in 
direct or inverted form, resulting in rich and unexpected 
harmonies. Episodes are to be met with full of interest- 
ing points of imitation, and there is, indeed, little difficulty 
in following the various entries of the solemn, dignified 
theme whether as dux or comes. In No.5 we have ina 
close four-part stretto a foretaste of coming complications. 
The opening of No. 6 at once shows us the master at 
serious work: the theme is heard simultaneously in 
direct, diminished, also inverted and diminished forms 
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during the first four bars, while in the course of the fugue 
other combinations of a similar kind are to be found ; 
a relief, however, to the severe structure is afforded by 
the ornamental figuration “in stile francese ”—a style 
familiar to Bach from his early youth. The stately close 
of the fugue—a tonic pedal point, over which is spread an 
extended plagal cadence—will not pass unheeded. In 
No. 7 diminution and augmentation of the theme engage 
attention; and these two devices, as in certain of the 
“ 48,” are also employed simultaneously. Fugue 8 has 
three subjects, the third, the principal subject, only 
entering after the other two have been expounded ; this 
fugue in three parts offers a splendid study in triple 
counterpoint. Fugue 9 has three—or, counting a new 
chromatic figure, “colour rather than form,” to use 
Hauptmann’s apt expression, four—themes, and the 
ingenuity displayed is astonishing ; the chromatic effects 
produced by the figure mentioned, and by other chro- 
matic and passing notes, are quite surprising, and yet, 
owing to the firm progressions over which they are dis- 
played, never confusing. No. 10 is devoted to double 
counterpoint at the 12th—a counterpoint of which the 
“48” offer more than one brilliant illustration — and 
No. 11 to double counterpoint at the 1o'h. Both these 
fugues open with a new theme, with which, later on, the 
principal theme is combined. Fine illustrations of the 
latter counterpoint, and of the various uses which may be 
made of it, are not easily met with ; Fugue 11 is therefore 
of special interest ; it is instructive, yet not dry; long, 
yet not tedious. To write a fugue in four parts which is 
capable of being, so to speak, turned upside down is a 
task from which most fugue writers would shrink. 
Guided by certain rules, they might, perhaps, after 
chipping here, filing there, succeed in making the parts 
reversible, but the work when finished would most 
probably be as dry as a bone; it would be a four de force 
without musical value. Now, for his twelfth fugue Bach 
has written such aone: it is termed fuga a 4 voci, recta 
et inversa. In its second form, soprano becomes bass, 
and vice versd, while alto and tenor exchange places, and 
each voice is presented in contrary motion. The style is 
severe, and there are signs that Bach in his work was 
hampered by hard conditions ; but what he has accom- 

lished is little short of a marvel, and the music bears the 
impress of greatness. Fugue 13 is of a similar kind, only 
in three parts. Then follow four canons—a 2—the 
first at the octave, the second at the tenth, the third at 
the twelfth, and the last a/ rovescio per augmentazione ; 
and in these, despite all fetters of form and restrictions of 
various kinds, the music is light, attractive, and at times 
humorous. No. 18 was to have been a fugue with four 
subjects. After exposition and development of the first, 
the theme on which the whole work is based, a second is 
announced, and, after a time, combined with the former. 
The third consists of the notes B, A, C, H, but the manu- 
script breaks off here ; the sands of life had run out. An 
ending, however, has been given by Dr. Riemann ac- 
cording to the indications of Nottebohm. Two fugues 
for two pianofortes, transcriptions of Fugue 11 and its 
inversion, are also included ia the work. 

Amid all this talk of double counterpoints and clever 
combinations readers unacquainted with the music may 
imagine that the interest is chiefly of a scientific character. 
They may understand the value of such a work to students 
or to composers, but they may imagine that the scientific 
display is at the expense of the zsthetic effect, or—to 
borrow a phrase of* Liszt in reference to certain of 
Chopin’s works—that there is “ will rather than inspira- 
tion.” It may, therefore, be well to point out the error of 
such an idea. Bach’s work is entitled the 47r#, not the 





Science, of Fugue. Of science, as we have seen, there is 
plenty, but behind it there is something great, which, 
excepting at moments, cannot at first be duly appreciated ; 
and, indeed, until the scheme of the music is mastered, 
until the key of the ofttimes labyrinthian maze has been 
found, can scarcely be felt. For a long time the letter 
obscures the spirit. Music, some might say, which 
requires deep study before it can be enjoyed, can surely 
only appeal to the few. To analyze every note of the work 
would undoubtedly demand much time and deep study, 
but to grasp the general outlines of each fugue would not 
be a very laborious undertaking, and this, at any rate, 
would enable anyone fairly familiar with fugue form to 
listen to the music in the proper spirit, and to feel its 
emotional power. _— 

Minuetto espressivo pour Piano. Op. 35. By W. 

STERNDALE BENNETT. London: Augener & Co. 

COMPOSERS are sometimes unfortunate in their choice 
of terms: one will describe his fantasia as brilliant, 
though of that quality there may be but faint traces ; 
another will name his dance characteristic, though it be 
quite commonplace. Sometimes, however, they hit upon 
exactly the right word, as, for instance, Beanett, when he 
qualified this minuet as “expressive.” The music is 
delightfully simple ; there are also quiet, quaint touches 
in it which please because they are not the result of 
any formal iatention to write in old style. 


Cuvres Choisies pour le Piano. Par ADOLPH GUT- 
MANN. Revues et doigté2s par O. Thiimer. Deux 
Nocturnes. Op. 16. Le Tourbillon. Galop brillant. 
Op. 37. London: Augener & Co. 

FIELD has been justly regarded as the forerunner of Chopin 
as a writer of nocturnes; while among the successors 
of the latter may certainly be named Adolph Gutmann. 
He was the friend and pupil of the Polish composer, 
caught the style of his master, and reduced it, as it were, 
to a simpler expression. There are phrases and figures 
which recall Chopin, but there is no borrowing after the 
manner of Handel. The two “ Nocturnes”’ under notice 
possess charm, refinement, and they tax the taste rather 
than the technique of the player. They are excellent 
p'eces as preparation for the me plus ultra music of 
that genre. The “Galop” presents our composer in a 
very diffzrent mood. Here there is no soft sentiment, 
no romantic musing, but all is life and bustle. To 
listen to the bright music of this morceau de salon is 
pleasant ; teachers, however, will be attracted to it by 
its technical and rhythmical qualities. There is first-rate 
practice in it, while for pupils whose sense of rhythm is 
weak it will prove beneficial. 


CEuvres choisies pour Violon, avec Accompagnement 


de Piano. Par HENRI WIENIAWSKI :—Capfriccio- 
Valse, Op. 7 (Edition No. 11771; price, net, Is.) ; 
and Romance sans Paroles, Op.9 (Edition No. 11772 ; 
price, net, 1s.). London: Augener & Co. 
VIOLINISTS like to play Wieniawski’s music, if only for 
its clever writing, and the public like to listen to it 
because it is full of life and full of tune. Although the 
pieces which he wro'e are morceaux de salon or morceaux 
de concert, they are well written, for the famous violinist, 
when young, had studied his art seriously. The Valse 
opens with a short introductory Andante, of which the 
soft, slightly impassioned music acts as a foil to the 
sparkling, capricious strains of the valse. The piano part 
is described merely as an accompaniment, yet occasion- 
ally the player will find that he has little snatches of 
melody to engage his attention. The principal melody 
of the second piece has both charm and refinement. 
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The first section commences and closes in the key of 
D minor ; next comes a long-drawn cantabile phrase for 
the violin in the major key of the dominant ; but, after 
an animato passage, the original key, /emfo, and theme 
-are resumed. We soon, however, reach an Adlegro 
giojoso, which increases in effect up to the loud and 
brilliant coda which brings the Romance to a close. 


NIELS W. GADE: Quintet for two Violins, two Violas, 
and Violoncello, Op. 8, (Edition No. 7138; price, 
net, 4s.) Octet for four Violins, two Violas, and twe 
Violoncellos. (Edition No. 7107; price, net, 4s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WHEN, in 1841, Gade, then twenty-four years old, won 

the Copenhagen Musical Union prize, with his Ossian 

Overture, he attracted the notice of Schumann, who 

regarded him as one of the coming men, and spoke of 

him as giving “rich hope for the future.” Gade may 
not have possessed the bold originality of Schumann or 
the technical skill of Mendelssohn, and he has therefore 
been more or less overshadowed by them. There is, 
however, both character and charm in his music; it is 
full of pleasing melody, picturesque colouring, and un- 

pretentious writing, and his chamber works appeal to a 

large class of players of stringed instruments who desire 

something really good, and yet something which does 
not make too heavy demands on either brain or fingers. 

The “ Quintet,” Op. 8, opens with a few andante bars 
leading to an Adlegro espressivo, not in the usual first- 
movement, but rather in rondo form. The principal 
theme, quiet and attractive, has a tinge of melancholy 
which adds to its charm. This opening movement, in 
the key of E minor, is followed by an Ad/egretio in the 
tonic major with a soft and winning theme. A second 
one in the dominant key is somewhat impassioned ; 
then come light development and modulation, a modified 
recapitulation, and a calm coda. A lively Presto, with a 
sedate middle section, and a vigorous Finale complete 
the work. 

The opening movement of the “ Octet” in F, Op. 17, 
is marked Allegro molto e con fuoco. ‘The principal 
theme commences Jano, but it soon becomes impas- 
sioned. A vigorous transition passage brings us to the 
smooth, persuasive second theme. ‘There is an interest- 
ing development section which begins with good con- 
trasting effect in the tonic minor; later on a piano 
passage of sustained chords will also attract attention. 
After the usual recapitulation, the movement winds up 
with a vigorous coda. An Andantino quasi Allegretto 
in the minor key of the mediant, melodious, quaint, and 
refined, is thoroughly characteristic of the composer. 
The Scherzo in C, though marked moderato e tranquillo, 
is by no means dull; it is a thoroughly well-shaped 
movement, and the writing shows no little skill; the 
middle portion, with its bustling little figure, its short 
melodious phrases, and constant modulation, contrasts 
admirably with the rest of the movement. The Fina/e, 
Allegro vivace, is quite on a level with the preceding 
sections, and brings the “ Octet” to an effective close. 





Christmas Cantata for Treble, Tenor, and Bass Soli, 
Chorus, Congregation, and Organ. By CHARLES 
W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. Vocal Score, 2s. 
London : Office of Ze Organist and Choirmaster. 
THis “Cantata” opens with an organ prelude, the 
character of which answers to the superscription : soft, 
ethereal chords represent “angels singing,” and certain 
familiar sequences of notes, “church bells ringing.” 
The first solo for tenor, to Milton’s exquisite words, ** It 


part and florid accompaniment, and the soprano solo, 
‘Come to Bethlehem and see,” for its quiet, devotional 
feeling. No. 6 is a quaint carol for solo and chorus. In 
the opening chorus occuy the well-known Bible words 
beginning “ Unto us a Child is born,” and in the organ 
part the theme of Handel’s well-known chorus is intro- 
duced several times, and with quote marks. Various. 
hymns, with voices in harmony, two of them for choir 
and congregation, are interspersed. In a preliminary 
note we learn that “the object of the Cantata is to 
present the grand central doctrine of Christianity—the 
Incarnation of our Blessed Lord—in the clear and 
decisive manner in which it is set forth by the teaching 
of the Church.” —— 
ln Memoriam. Book of Ten Songs. By JACQUES 
BLUMENTHAL. Op. 102. London: Boosey & Co. 
THE composer of “The Message” needs no introduc- 
tion. The reason of his popularity is not difficult to 
explain. He writes well and effectively for the voice ; 
his music is «lways in accord with the spirit of the 
poem ; and his pianoforte accompaniments display taste 
and skill. He has an easy style, a direct mode of 
utterance, and in avoiding the commonplace he does 
not become dry and laboured. The book under notice 
contains ten numbers, of which the settings of Mrs. 
Browning’s soothing poem, “Sleep,” of three poems from 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,’ and of Paul Collin’s 
“Comme vous” (of which an English translation is 
given) will, to our thinking, prove the most popular. 





Analyse der zwilf Metamorphosen-Symphonieen, von 
KARL VON’ DITTERSDORF, Berlin: Arthur 
Parrhysius, 1899. 

THIS pamphlet, written in commemoration of the 1ooth 

anniversary of the death of the composer, has been 

translated by Herr Georg Thouret from the French of 

J. T. Hermes, with addition of a brief sketch of Ditters- 

dort’s life, based on his autobiography, and of a brief 

appreciation of his music, or rather depreciation, since 
he is of opinion that it is now hopelessly dead. Our 
author, however, admits that in the history of music 

Dittersdorf holds an honourable place. J. T. Hermes 

was born in 1738, one year before Dittersdorf. He died 

in 1821 at Breslau. A copy of his “ Analysis,” written in 

French, was probably received by the Emperor Friedrich 

Wilhelm IL., together with the first three “ Ovid” sym- 

phonies, which were dedicated to him. This rare pamphlet 

is at present in the music collection of the royal “Schloss ” 
at Berlin, and it is a curious and interesting contribution to 
the history of programme music. Hermes was. not only 

a contemporary of Dittersdorf, but a personal friend. 

The “ Analysis” may quite possibly have been inspired 

by the composer. In the description of the tenth sym- 

phony, “ Orpheus u. Euridice” (even the six which have 
not yet come to light are described), a conversation with 
the composer, in reference to a passage in the opening 

Allegro, is related. 





@peras and Conrerts, 


—o—_ 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

THE Monday Popular Concerts will again be limited to a few 
weeks in the early spring, with this advantage, that Dr. Joachim 
will take part in them, The Saturday Concerts are, however, 
still popular, and have attracted very large audiences. The first 
of these opened with the String Quartet in c minor, Op. 51, of 
Brahms, and ended with Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio in E, No. 6. 
Mr. Kruse led the quartet, and played a sonata of Tartini in 





was the winter mild,” is noticeable for its simple vocal 





| masterly style. 


Miss Adela Verne gave Beethoven’s Variations. 
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in C minor, and being encored, responded with Schumann's 
‘* Vogel als Prophet.” Mr. Kennerley Rumford sang the ‘‘ Four 
Serious Songs” of Brahms with great success. On, the second 
Saturday, November 18th, a Beethoven programme attracted an 
immense audience, the selection being a good one, including the 
septet in E flat, the quintet in the same key, for pianoforte and 
wood-wind, and the sonata in c major, Op. 2, The performers 
were M. Dohndnyi, Messrs. Kruse, Gibson, Malsch, Clinton, 
Borsdorf, Wotton, Paul Ludwig, and Reynolds. The interpre- 
tation of the quintet generally was very fine, though the piano- 
forte, rather more prominent than was desirable, destroyed to 
some extent the perfect balance of tone. Miss Beatrice Spencer 
sang with much taste compositions of Dr. Arne, Grétry, and 
others, and Mr. Henry Bird exercised his accustomed skill in the 
accompaniments. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE record at the Palace is brief, as the last concert has been 
given until after the close of the Christmas festivities. It in- 
cluded the symphony of Hermann Goetz in F, justice being done 
to a fine work too seldom performed. A Valse Fantasia for 
flute and orchestra, by Mr. Thomas F, Dunhill, formerly a 
Royal College student, was the novelty, and made a good im- 
pression, the composer performing the solo with great brilliancy. 
He has often produced chamber music at the Royal College, 
showing decided capacity as a composer. 








WAGNER CONCERTS. 


AT Queen’s Hall, on November 13th, the first of the Wagner 
Concerts was given with complete success, the selection com- 
prising some of the most interesting items from the works of the 
great Bayreuth composer, none being more to the taste of the 
audience than the beautiful Szegfried Jdyl/, which was admir- 
ably rendered by the orchestra, and conducted with genuine 
musicianly and poetical feeling by Mr. Henry J. Wood. Madame 
Ella Russell sang the closing scene from 77istan, and joined 
Mr. Ellison van Hoose in the duet from the first act of Zann- 
hduser, but this item is ineffective apart from the stage. The 
tenor sang well in an air from Lohengrin. 





THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


A SUITE entitled ‘‘ Episodes Chevaliesques,” by Christian 
Sinding, the Norwegian composer, who recently migrated to 
Berlin, was the novelty at the first of the Symphony Concerts. 
The work is very elaborate, the composer appearing to have 
studied the polyphonic methods of Wagner diligently, but with- 
out deriving therefrom the desirable inspiration. The work 
is in four movements, the most attractive being the third, 
an allegretto in A flat, but there is considerable monotony in 
Sinding’s work as a whole. He is more satisfactory in chamber 
music. Mr. Liebling played Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in B flat minor with musicianly effect. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On November 19th the twenty-ninth season of the Royal 
Choral Society commenced with a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, 1 work in which the good qualities of the choir are 
fully tested. The vigour and decision displayed in the ‘‘ Baal ” 
choruses must have made Sir Frederick Bridge proud of his 
choral forces, his own conducting being efficient in the 
highest degree. Mr. Santley was again the representative of the 
Prophet, singing finely, and Madame Ella Russell gave a 
splendid delivery of ‘* Hear ye, Israel.”” Miss Ada Crossley 
rendered the contralto part with artistic effect, and Mr. William 
Green deserved credit in:the tenor solos. Mr, H. L. Balfour 
presided with ability at the organ. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
THE last of the present series of Richter Concerts attracted an 
immense audience, there being a Wagner and Beethoven 
programme, the former comprising the ‘*Good Friday ” music 





from Parsifal, the Funeral March from the Mibelungen Ring, 
nd other choice selections, winding up with Beethoven's 
**Eroica” Symphony. It was a glorious concert, and right 
sorry were those present to know it was the last for a time, 
The great conductor never displayed his wonderful gifts more 
fully. 


MADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI'S RECITALS. 


MADAME BLANCHE MARCHES! has given two vocal recitals 
at St. James’s Hall, the first on November roth, the second on 
the 17th of the same month. The voice of this deservedly 
popular lady has lost something of its freshness, but her 
artistic gifts are still as striking as ever. A new feature in her 
singing—that of imparting a humorous effect to homely German 
songs—does not appear quite so satisfactory from a critical 
point of view, but it must be stated that the audience applauded 
the novel style with the greatest warmth. As on former 
occasions, her French songs produced great effect, but at the 
second recital Madame Marchesi sang charmingly in English, 
Mr. Henry Bird accompanying to perfection. She also gave 
the Senta Baliad from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, while the 
‘‘Spinning Chorus’? from the same opera was gracefully 
performed by about forty of Madame Marchesi’s pupils, 
conducted by the veteran Signor Bevignani. 


HERR VAN ROOY’S RECITAL. 


SUPPORTED by the members of the Curtius Concert Club, the 
Dutch basso gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, devoting his 
talents mainly to German Lieder. His rendering of Schumann’s 
** Dichterliebe” deserved great commendation for its tone, 
expression, and artistic phrasing. In melodies of Brahms he 
was also admirable, and equally so in compositions of Schubert. 
Herr Carl Friedberg, the Frankfort professor, played the 
accompaniments and gave some solo pieces. 


SENOR SARASATE’S RECITAL. 


THE famous Spanish violinist gave a recital at St. James’s 
Hall on November 9th, his programme commencing with Bach’s 
Sonata in A major. The Sonata by M. Saint-Saéns, in E 
flat, Op. 102, was also played—the pianoforte part by Herr 
Otto Neitzel, who sometimes played too loudly. In the 
‘*Slavische Tanze”” of Dvorak Senor Sarasate played so 
charmingly that he was compelled to repeat two of the dances. 
Some new pieces of his own of a very brilliant character were 
also similarly complimented. His gifts as an executant are 
still as brilliant as ever, and his tone seems fuller than hereto- 
fore. The Spanish violinist was enthusiastically greeted. 


MADAME MELBA’S CONCERT. 


THE popular prima donna gave her only concert this season at 
the Albert Hall on November 8th. Shesang Handel’s ‘‘ Sweet 
Bird” with delightful grace and fluency, Mr. Griffith playing 
the flute obbligato extremely well. In some respects Madame 
Melba followed the example of Madame Patti, giving ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,” etc. Some of her Scotch admirers claim that 
Madame Melba is by birth a Scotchwoman and not an Aus- 
tralian. This arose out of the fact that residents of the same 
family name (Mitchell) are still living in Scotland. Her 
mother was, however, of Spanish descent, and possessed great 
musical talent. 





ELDERHORST CONCERTS. 


AT the third of these concerts, which are steadily and deservedly 
increasing in popularity, a new Pianoforte Quintet by Herr 
Carl Frihling was played. The music had much merit, and 
its melodious quality will probably lead to its repetition. Mr. 
Herbert Fryer, a clever young student who appears likely to 
come to the front, was the pianist. There isa refinement and 
earnestness in the performances of the Elderhorst party worthy 
of hearty encouragement from the public. 
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M. DOHNANYI’S RECITAL. 


THE Beethoven selection played by the Hungarian pianist will 
certainly raise M. Dohnanyi in the estimation of his English 
admirers. His finished performance of the thirty-three Varia- 
tions on a Waltz of Diabelli, his expression in the Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 1, and his quaint interpretation of the Caprice 
<alled “ Anger about a Lost Penny” had the true Beethoven 


spirit, revealing something beyond the dexterity of a mere 
virtuoso. 





MISS KATIE GOODSON’S RECITAL. 


Miss KatiE Goopson, who has acquired under Leschetizky 
great technical powers, proved also at her recital, on November 
14th, that she has higher gifts. Her interpretation of Beethoven's 
A flat Sonata, Op. 110, was vigorous and artistic, and her 


wendering of Schumann’s ‘‘ Papillons” was crisp, delicate, and 
refined. , 


HERR MOSZKOWSKI'S RECITAL. 


On November 14th the talented composer and pianist was 
assisted by M. Sauret and Mr. Herbert Walenn in the F major 
Trio by Saint-Saéns, his effective Ballade in G minor being 
played by M. Sauret. Pieces by Beethoven, Handel, and 
Chopin were performed by the pianist ; also compositions of 
his own, which were cordially greeted. 


MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


MME. Patti only sings once this winter in London, and her 
admirers assembled in force at the Albert Hall on November 
22nd. The prima donna sang “Casta Diva” from Morma, 
**O luce di quest’ anima” from Donizetti’s Linda di Chamounix, 
and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” being assisted by M. Johannes 
Wolff (violin) and Mr. Balfour (organ). Of course, Mme. 
Patti was encored after each song, and the familiar ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” was not forgotten. More was demanded, but 


Mme. Patti did not respond. Mr. Santley gave an admirable 
rendering of Schubert’s “ Erl-King,’’ and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was heard at his best in the great tenor air from Oderon. Other 
songs and some instrumental solos varied the programme. 
Mme. Patti has now been forty years before the public. She 
first appeared at New York in Donizetti’s Lucia November 
24th, 1859. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THE title of the new Savoy Opera which was announced for 


production on November 29th is 7he Rose of Persia; or, The! 


Story-teller and the Slave.—Sir Arthur Sullivan has been sett ng 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s war poem, ‘“‘ The Absent-minded Beggar,” 
toa very spirited melody. It was performed at the Alhambra with 
great success, the solo being given by Mr. Coates.—The students of 
the Royal College of Music will perform Mozart's Zauberflite at 
the Lyceum Theatre on December Ist. This opera, owing to an 
eccentric libretto, has been quite banished from the modern 
operatic stage—a pity, remembering its beautiful music.— 
Matters still remain doubtful as to the operatic campaign of 
Signor Lago, promised after Christmas. No positive announce- 
ment has yet been made. Meanwhile the Royal Opera 
Syndicate at Covent Garden is putting forth statements as to 
next season.—The farewell concert of M. Jules Riviére, at one 
time a prominent conductor of Promenade concerts in London, 
took place at Queen’s Hall on November 2nd. The veteran 
conductor, now fourscore years of age, has been absent from 
the metropolis for about seventeen years, directing provincial 
orchestras. There was not a very large audience, and the 
programme was not of a very elevated character. But M. 
Riviere conducted with his old vivacity, and was assisted by 
several popular vocalists. A new vocal scen1 by Mme. Liza 
Lehmann, called ‘*‘Endymion,” was sung by Miss Esther 
Palliser, and produced a strong impression.—A subscription 
has been raised for a memorial to Mr. Foli, the late basso. It 
is to be placed in the Catholic church of his native town, Cahir, 
‘Tipperary.—Mr. Watkin Mills has gone on tour in Canada.— 
Mr. Willy Scott, a promising young pianist, gave a recital at 





Steinway Hall on November 15th, meeting with a favourable 
reception.—The new comic opera, F/orodora, has proved quite 
successful at the Lyric Theatre, and is likely to enjoy a long 
run. 








Hlusical Potes, 


—_o—- 


Berlin.—The Felix Mendelssohn stipends have been 
awarded as follows: The State stipend for composition 
to Siegfried Fall, former pupil of the Berlin Hochschule ; 
the stipend for executants to the pianist Marie Binder, 
pupil of the same institute-—Ernest Hutcheson, who, in 
spite of his youth, has already acquired a name as a 
pianist, appeared as a fairly successful composer and 
conductor with the performance of a Suite in C minor, 
Op. 7, besides a revised pianoforte Concerto—the difficult 
pianoforte part being excellently interpreted by Kathlen 
Bruckshaw — and a symphonic poem, “Merlin and 
Vivien,” after Tennyson (Op. 8). His music denotes 
sound taste, free from sensationalism, if not much 
originality.—-At the concert of the violinist Adalbert 
Giilzow a “Wood Idyl,” pianoforte trio by Friedrich 
E. Koch, although skilfully written, was not found equal 
to some previous works from the same pen.—An al- 
together exceptional success was scored by Fr. 
Margarethe Bletzer, who in a selection of high-class 
songs combined a rare measure of vocal charm with 
exquisite expression.—Priifer, the second conductor of the 
famous Dome Choir, has been appointed by the Emperor 
first conductor as successor to the late eminent Albert 
Becker.—The Royal Symphony Concerts, under Felix 
Weingartnef, produced Rimsky Korsakoff’s so-called 
Symphony, “Antar,” chiefly noteworthy for its highly 
coloured orchestration.—Henri Marteau, who may justly 
claim his place among the foremost living violinists, 
earned but slight favour with a violin Concerto by 
Theodore Dubois and a Rhapsodie by Paul Lacomte ; 
but Gounod’s “Vision of Jeanne d’Arc” and the 
“ Entr’acte des Erynnies,” by Massenet, are distinguished 
by melojic charm, and carried away the audience.—The 
eminent local pianist, Conrad Ansorge, brought forward a 
clever though somewhat antiquated Sonata by Constantin 
Biirge], and a technically brilliant Ballade of his own 
composition ; likewise two intensely ugly “ Caprices” by 
Otto Novacek.—The Mozart Amateur Orchestral Society 
of Dresden, consisting of seventy executants—including 
many ladies—under the dé/on of Alois Schmitt, surprised 
Berlin by the excellent ensemble playing in a “ Little 
Serenade” for strings and a Fantasia in F minor for 
strings and organ by Mozart, the latter being a very 
effective arrangement by the conductor, of the original, 
composed for a musical box. But a perfect furore was 
created by two pieces for strings and organ by Handel, 
likewise arranged by Schmitt, from an organ Concerto in 
B flat, and a Trio for two violins and bass.—A Symphony 
in C by Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf (1739-99), which 
was produced by Arthur Nikisch at the Philharmonics in 
memory of the death, 100 years ago, of the composer, the 
father of German comic opera, proved chiefly of histori: 
interest.—A “ Novitaten-Chor” has been founded for the 
exclusive production of MS. songs and choruses. No 
fees. — The Halir Quartet made a “hit” with a new 
Quartet in A by Stephan Krehl, which is marked by rare 
freshness of invention, combined with excellent workman- 
ship. Asecond novelty, a pianoforte and violin Sonata 
by Mrs. Beach, of Boston, splendidly played by no less a 
pianist than Teresa Carrefio and Prof. Halir, contains 
some good ideas and much brilliancy in both parts.— 
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Hermann Gura, son of the famous Eduard, produced a 
series of very attractive songs by Hermann Zumpe.— 
William II. ordered von Hiilsen, the administrator, and 
Kapellmeister Schlar, of the Wiesbaden Opera, into his 
presence to hear a new version of Weber’s Oderon, shortly 
‘to be produced here. The Emperor, after reading the 
new libretto, had the entire work played to him by 
Schlar, and expressed himself well pleased, suggesting, 
however, a few alterations. He will probably speci- 
ally come here to hear the improved Oderon, and, if 
successful, order its performance at Berlin.—The Teachers’ 
Union celebrated the memory of its recently deceased 
founder, Prof. Emil Breslaur. Siegfried Ochs, conductor 
of the Philharmonic Chorus, dwelt, as president, upon 
the merits of the “born teacher” and honourable man.— 
Our famous Philharmonic Society will visit the great 
Paris Exhibition under Arthur Nikisch, the conductor 
Colonne having kindly placed himself at their disposal. 

Leipzig. — Breitkopf and Hiirtel are publishing a 
monumental edition in ten volumes of Carl Léwe’s 
works, including, besides his grand ballads and 
settings of poems by Goethe, many hitherto unknown 
compositions, among which are fragments of the music to 
the second part of Goethe’s Faust. This edition is 
naturally exciting considerable interest among lovers of 
vocal music of the highest order. 

Hamburg.—Josef Gollrich, of Diisseldorf, has been 
engaged as conductor in addition to Gillé at the Town 
Theatre.—The Male Choral Union “Cantus of 1849” has 
celebrated its fifty years’ jubilee. Béotel, the famous 
tenor, emerged from its ranks. 

Frankfort-on-Maine.—Mascagni commenced his tour 
here as a virtuoso of the stick with his own orchestra. 
He met with fair success, the cantabile passages being 
especially brought out with great charm; but there was 
no enthusiasm, and numerous empty seats—especially in 
the stalls—were conspicuous.—A contrabass tuba, or 
tuba mammoth, has been constructed according to an 
order from America. It is made of copper, tuned to Cc, 
and extends one octave below any known instrument. 
The quality of the tone is said to be excellent. A capital 
chance for beating the Dragon motif in the Vibelungen. 

Munich.—To the splendid series of model revivals, 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo has been added, displaying like- 
wise the master-hand of Director E. Von Possart, as 
well as the genius of the scene-painter Frahm, and of 
the machinists Lautenschliger and Professor Fliiggen. 
Among the performers, Mmes. Fremstad, Kernic, Mell, 
Walter, Fuchs, Knote, and Bausewein, won chief dis- 
tinction. Chorus and orchestra were first-rate. B. 
Stavenhagen conducted. The Royal Theatre has 
adopted the plan of insuring, not only the entire 
artistic staff, but likewise the audience against accidents 
—a most original and highly commendable innovation. 
The theatre to be built after the mode! of the Bayreuth 
House, will be named the “Prince Regent Theatre.” 
The Royal Administration has leased it for twenty 
years. 

Cassel.— Zhe Decetved Deceiver, a three-act comic 
opera, by the Leipzig composer Paul Umlauft, produced 
under Franz Baier’s bditon, is characterized by an 
effective subject of the Danish poet Holberg, and by 
pleasing melodious music, although reminding the hearer 
now and then rather strongly of Gitz’s Taming of a 
Shrew, and Wagner's Metstersingers. 

Mayence.—Giordano’s new opera, Fedora, produced 
under Emil Steinbath’s spirited direction, was well 
received. The second act, in particular, contains some 
very expressive music, and the scoring is very effective 
throughout. 





Darmstadt. The Wagner Society gave a Peter 
Cornelius evening, in memory of the death of the poet 
composer twenty-five years agn. on 24th October, 
1874. With the exception of Wagner’s male chorus 
“At Weber’s Grave,” only works by Cornelius were 
given. 

Konigsberg.— Professor Dr. Walter Simon is generously 
offering a prize of £500 sterling for a genuinely national 
German opera, For particulars, apply to A. Goldberg, 
Neues Theater, Leipzig. ; 

Neuwied.—On the occasion of the sixty years’ jubilee 
of the local Liedertafel, a commemorative tablet was 
unveiled at the house in which the poet Theodor Reek 
wrote his famous Mosel-Lied in 1848. Two thousand 
vocalists took part in the festive proceedings. 

Kiel.—At a concert given by the Ladies’ Chorus, 
directed by Frau Anna Missfeldt, special interest was 
evoked by a pretty fairy tale, “ The Blind Little Fairy,” 
composed for female voices, and pianoforte accompani- 
ment by A. Strodtmann. 

Stettin.—The secular oratorio Manasse, by the Swiss 
composer, Friedrich Hegar, which has been performed in 
fifty-five German, Austrian, and American cities, will be 
produced here this season, likewise at Gottingen, 
Bochum, etc. It has been published also with French 
and English texts. 

Bad Homburg.—Eugen d’Albert’s new violoncello con- 
certo, dedicated to Hugo Becker, was produced here by 
the great virtuoso with every token of success, under the 
composer’s direction. 

Freiwaldau.—A memorial tablet was unveiled on the 
grave of the composer Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf, who 
died one hundred years ago. 

Liegnitz.—The well-known pianoforte manufactory of 
Ed. Seiler celebrated its fifty years’ jubilee with the 
production of its 26,oooth instrument. 

Freiburg-in-Breisgau.—A new oratorin (Legend) Boni- 
fictus, by Johann Diebold, Royal Musical Director, 
organist and conductor of the Cecilia Union, has been 
produced with great success. 

Jauernig.—A tablet has been affixed in memory of the 
too'h anniversary of the death of the composer, Carl 
Ditters von Dittersdorf, upon the house where he lived, 
1769-1794. 

Colmar.—A new Alsacian theatre is abont to be opened 
after the model of the houses at Strasburg and 
Miilhausen. 

Vienna.—Dr. Ludwig Rottenberg. who had _ proved 
himself a first-rate accompanist of the famous dramatic 
tenor, Gustav Walter, at his song recitals in 1886; who 
as Kapellmeister also introduced 77zstan at Briinn, and 
was later on conductor at Hamburg, under Pollini, and 
also undertook, eight years ago, the conductorship of the 
Frankfort Opera, as successor to the late Dessof, made 
an excellent start at the Imperial Opera with the difficult 
score of Don Juan, as temporary conductor during the ab- 
sence of Hans Richter, on his six weeks’ leave of absence. 
—The price of the “‘ parquet” stalls has been raised one 
florin for all Jremiéres, to the intense annoyance of the 
musical public, the prices both at the Imperial Opera 
and playhouse being already considerably above those 
of other German cities. An annual addition of about 
£1,400 sterling to the revenue is anticipated from this 
Imperial enactment.—The Philharmonics, under Gustav 
Mahler’s spirited direction, have wisely doubled the 
number of their customary eight morning concerts by 
repeating each programme at eight evening concerts. 
—The famous Hellmesberger quartet celebrated its fifty 
vears’ jubilee. It was started bv the incomparable Josef 


. Hellmesberger, senior, on November 4th, 1849. In 1887 
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he handed over the leadership to his son, the present 
Primarius, Josef Hellmesberger, junior. The commemo- 
rative performance was devoted to two crack pieces of the 
association, Beethoven’s B flat Quartet, Op. 130, and Schu- 
bert’s Quintet in C (Op. 163).—At the University a musico- 
historic institute has been founded, upon which important 
gifts have already been bestowed by Archduke Eugen, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Ludwig Boésendorfer, Artaria, 
and others.—A committee of owners of places of amuse- 
ment has been formed for the exclusion of all music 
subject to ¢antitmes.—At the initiative of Berlin an 
International Musical Society has been established for 
the promotion of an intimate relationship between 
musicians of all civilized nations. Lectures, discussions, 
and musical performances in active intercourse with the 
Berlin centre are contemplated.—The monument erected 
in the picturesque Stadtpark in memory of the famous 
symphonist, Anton Bruckner, who died on October 11th, 
1896, and which consists of a fine bronze bust, a post- 
humous work of the celebrated sculptor, Victor Tilgner, 
who died in the same year, was solemnly unveiled in the 
presence of the Burgomaster, Dr. Charles Lueger, Josef 
Bruckner, brother of the composer, of his teacher Otto 
Kitzler, and a select circle of musicians and Government 
officials. The master’s “ Germanenzug” was sung by a 
male chorus of 120 voices, accompanied by ten brass 
instruments, under the ddton of Josef Kirchl, conductor 
of the Schubert Bund. About twenty magnificent 
wreaths were deposited at the foot of the monument.— 
The municipality has ordered a memorial tablet to be 
affixed to the house, 4, Igelgasse, re-named Strauss- 
gasse, where the waltz-king died. It is to be hoped 
that, after Strauss, the turn of Beethoven will soon 
come, the old painted inscription over the main entrance 
of the Schwarzspanier House to the same effect being 
now scarcely legible.—Wanted, at the Imperial Opera, a 
double-bass player and a first-rate oboe, trial fixed for 
December 2oth, at half-past ten am. Tenders to be 
sent into the office of the establishment at latest on 
December roth. 

Trieste.—-“ Shade of Werther,” a lyric scene by Ran- 
degger, aged 18, pupil of the local conservatorio, was very 
well received. 

Paris.—The first performance of Wagner’s 77rés¢an, 
under Charles Lamoureux, met with great success ; 
Mmes. Letvinne and Brema carried off chief honours, 
Messrs. Gilbert (Tristan) and Sainpré (Kurneval) being 
less up to the mark. Vallier,as King Marke, and like. 
wise the orchestra were excellent. It was in Paris that 
the first performance of any fraction from 7yristan was 
heard in public, namely, the prelude at one of the three 
concerts conducted by Wagner at the Théatre Italien 
in 1860.—/avotte, a pretty one-act ballet by J. L. Croze, 
music by C. St. Saéns, was warmly received at the Opéra 
Comique.—The Polish colony here commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Chopin, who died here 
on October 17th, 1849, by the performance of a Grand 
Mass, and a subsequent visit to the master’s magni- 
ficent tomb, between Bellini’s and Cherubini’s, in the 
Pére Lachaise Cemetery, where some orations were 
delivered. The removal of the Franco-Polish composer’s 
remains to the royal crypt on the Wawel at Cracow is, 
however, seriously contemplated, and the Polish pianist, 
Paderewski, is said to have subscribed about £200 
towards the expenses.—At the little cemetery of Saint- 
Aubin-sur-Gaillon a monument was inaugurated on the 
tomb of Marmontel, the fertile librettist and associate of 
Grétry. Antonin Marmontel, the renowned pianist, 
composer, and last survivor of the family, was expected 
to be present. 





Lyons.—A new paper, Lyon Artistique, has issued its 
first number. 

Brussels.—At the first Ysaye concert a “ Féte romaine” 
being the second act of a grand lyric drama, Freya, for 
orchestra and chorus, by Erasme Raway, a young com- 
poser of Liége, who is already known by his remarkable 
“Indian Scenes,” was, although lofty in its aims, 
approaching the style of Bach, found somewhat heavy 
and monotonous.—The biannual first “ Prix de Rome” 
was adjudged to Rasse, winner of the second prize at the 
previous competition, also of a first prize in harmony and 
in violin playing, with a concerto of his own composition, 
at the Conservatoire. The second “Grand Prix de 
Rome” was allotted to Dupuis, of Verviers, and “ honour- 
able mention” to Henry, of Liége. 

Louvain.—On the occasion of the unveiling of a monu- 
ment in honour of the philanthropist Rémy, a cantata by 
Léon Du Bois, director of the Musical Academy, was 
Eeneen in the open air by 700 executants, with great 
effect. 

St. Petersburg.—According to the order issued by the 
administration of the Imperial Theatres, all members of 
the companies must belong to co-operative stores to be 
created for that object, prices being fixed according to 
salaries. The surplus income will be devoted to the 
support of poor artists.—The pianist, Madame Essipoff, 
has resigned her position at the Konservatorium, and 
refused a similar post at Moscow, as she intends to 
devote herself to private teaching in this city. 

Warsaw.—A Chopin number, published by the Echo 
in reference to the fiftieth anniversary of the composer’s 
death, contains, with other very interesting illustrations, 
a facsimile of the autograph of an unpublished Polonaise, 
composed in 1821, at the age of 11, and dedicated to 
his master, A. Zywny, which already foreshadows the 
peculiar style of the master’s later works. The paper 
likewise contains the portrait of the still living Anthony 
Krysiak, landowner, who was born, like Chopin, at 
Zelazowa Wola in 1810. Another survivor of Chopin, 
who knew him well, and who wrote a fine letter concern- 
ing him to Liszt in 1840, is Ernest Legouvé, of the 
Académie Francaise, while Madame Garcia-Viardot is the 
only artist remaining who sang at Chopin’s funeral in 
Mozart’s Requiem at the Madeleine conformably with 
his express desire. 

Milan.—C/arad’ Arta,atwo-act opera by Oreste Noto, has 
been produced. The libretto is marked by the brutality 
of the modern Italian school, and the music is deficient 
in dramatic and individual qualities —The old church of 
Santa Maria della Pace is to be converted into a vast 
Salone Perosi, to accommodate 2,500 listeners, and is to 
have a huge organ, for the exclusive performance of the 
works of the Abbé Perosi! They are in future to be 
heard only there each year in April and May. Shares 
of 100 lire (£4 sterling) each have been issued. The 
inauguration is to take place next May.—Giuseppe 
Verdi’s eighty-sixth birthday, on October roth last, 
elicited the most enthusiastic homage from all parts 
of Italy. The venerable maestro was offered, but politely 
declined, the Order of the Annunziata, which would have 
created him cousin of the King of Italy—just as he had 
refused a few years ago the title of Marquis of Busseto.— 
For the 17th November, anniversary of the first perform- 
ance, sixty years ago, of Verdi’s first opera, Oberto di San 
Bonifasio, a grand Verdi concert was announced at the 
Scala, at which Verdi’s attendance was expected.—A 
little one-act opera, Rose//a, by Garcia della Torre, a 
Spaniard born in the Canary Islands, met with a com- 
plete fiasco. 

Rome.—The first part of a biblical Trilogy, “The 
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Nazarene,” by the French composer, G. Buisson, was 
coldly received.—At the congress of orientalists, Filippo 
Marchetti, composer of Ruy Blas, produced very suc- 
cessfully a hymn, “ Latin Race,” at the forum of Trajan. 

Bari.—A Grand Mass (MS.), by the young composer 
T. Bizarro, brought out at the church San Ferdinando, 
has produced a very favourable impression. 

Santa Agata.—In reply to a request by Onorato Roux 
for a page of Verdi’s ‘“‘ Mémoires” for his new publica- 
tion, “ Infancy and Youth of Illustrious Contemporaries,” 
the maestro wrote: “I have never thought of writing 
my ‘ Memoirs,’ nor shall I ever think of it. What next ! 
I thank you for your wishes, and subscribe myself your 
Verdi.” 

Deaths.—Friedr. Wilh. Benicke, founder of the re- 
nowned music and printing firm of W. Benicke, aged 84. 
—Aristide Cavaille-Coll, celebrated organ builder, who 
started in 1833 with his great organ for the church of 
St. Denis, and whose magnificent instruments are 
counted by hundreds all over the world; born at 
Montpelier in 1811.—Pierre De Poitier, first basso of the 
Brussels “ Monnaie,” afterwards professor of lyric declama- 
tion at the Marseilles Conservatoire, aged 68.—The 
former Grand-Ducal-Hessian-Court-Kapellmeister Wilh. 
Niederhof, 93.— Edmond Jules Riquier Delaunay, 
excellent tenor of the Opéra Comique, the Théatre 
Lyrique, etc., afterwards professor of singing at the 
Lille Conservatoire, 73.—Joseph Schildknecht, com- 
poser of numerous sacred works, ex-president of the 
association Cecilia at St. Gallen, 38.—Ernst Mielck, born 
at Wieborg, Finland, promising composer, 22.—Wilh. 
Humpel, professor at the Konservatorium at Jassy, 67.— 
Romain Bussine, singing teacher at the Paris Conservatoire 
since 1872, founder, in 1871, of the National Musical 
Society, which, however, deviated considerably from 
the founder’s ideas ; born 1830.—Damestoye, lyric artist, 
became blind in old age and committed suicide.—Ludwig 
Zottmayr, exceptionally fine basso, prominent on the 
German stage 1860-1885, the original King Marke in 
Tristan, at Munich, under von Biilow, died at Frau 
Seebach’s Artists’ Home at Weimar, by his own 
hand.—Camille de Vos, born at Ninove (Belgium) in 
1821, composer of a mass, songs, and pianoforte pieces, 
but particularly 2f a capella male choruses.—Ed. Oscar 
Wagner, professor of the violoncello and double bass at 
the Conservatoire of Lisbon, where he was born in 1842. 
—Philémon Denefve, during forty years organist of the 
church Sainte-Waudru, born at Chimay in 1833, pupil of 
Fétis, at Brussels, composer of masses, choruses, and 
many songs.—Ludwig Straus, viola player, connected 
for many years with the Popular Concerts, 64.—Luigi 
Badia, opera composer, pupil of Zingarelli and Donizetti, 
80.—Edoardo Soldi, an esteemed pianist at Florence, 81. 
—Rev. John Troutbeck, the translator of the texts of 
many operas, oratorios, cantatas, by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Gounod, Wagner, Goetz (Zaming of the 
Shrew), Reinecke, etc., 67. 
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“HRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, eEtc.— 


Catalogues of Handsomely Bound Music Volumes to be had gratis 
on application. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 


199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


For the Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8087. 


CoNnTENTS :— 
. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 
. Chorus from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach). . 
3. “Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale from the Christmas Oratorio, (J. S. Bach.) 
. Noél Maconnais. 
. Carol, ‘* God rest you merry gentlemen.” 
. German Christmas Song. 
. Adoration. (Gurlitt.) 
. Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 
g. The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) 
to, The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 
. Boy’s Merry Go-round. (Gade). 
. Christmas Pieces, No. r. (Mendelssohn.) 
. Ghost Story. (Gurlitt). 
. Christmas Pieces, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
. Minuet dV’antique. (Strelezki.) 
. Christmas (Noél), (Tschaikowsky.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. , 


CoNTENTS :— 

. Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
Christmas at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas Hymn (2-part Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas (Song). (A. Adam.) 
. Christmas Song. (Schumann.) 
. Chorus of Shepherds (3-part). (C. Reinecke.) 
Carol : ‘‘ With heart and voice.” (M. F. Poise.) 
. Shepherds’ Greeting and Angels’ Laiabe Cages Song). (Franz Abt.) 
. Christmas Carol: ‘‘ Welcome Yule.” s . Heale.) 
10. Christmas Carol : “ Be merry all.” (H. Heale.) 

. Christmas “—. (Edvard Grieg). 

. Hark! the Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe). 

Augener’s Edition, No. 8986. Price, net, 1s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Price rs. net. 





COVANVFONH 





|, rome AUGENER & Co. beg to announce 
that their increasing business at 81, Regent Street 
branch has made it necessary for them to take larger and 
more convenient premises. 

They have acquired the lease and goodwill of the old- 
established firm of Robert Cocks and Co. (established in 
1823), at 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
(the second turning on the left in going up Regent Street from 
their old place of business at 81, Regent Street), to which 
establishment their SCHOOL DePARTMENT and their MUSICAL 
LrBrary have now been removed. 

Customers are politely requested to address all future com- 
munications for 

AUGENER’s SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, or 
AUGENER’s Music LIBRARY, 
as the case may be, to— 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 





ESSRS. AUGENER & Co. point out that 
the WORKS of 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI, 
J. L. NICODE, and 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


published by them, are their exclusive COPYRIGHT for all the British 
Dominions, and that the importaticn or dealing in any way with copies 
thereof not emanating from Augener & Co. is unlawful, and will be 
proceeded against accordingly. 
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M ¥Uste FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
N.B.—The prices of Works which have numbers attz« hed, are mez. 
ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 
Biography. English Fingering. 
Bach Album 00. cco ove 
Beethoven Album ; 
Handel Album 
Haydn Album .. 
Mendelssohn Album... 
Mozart Album... 
Schubert Album 
Schumann Album 


Weber Album... ans 
The same under the title of 
“ALBUM CLASSIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE.” Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées 
pour Piano d’une maniére eo etdoigtées. Par E. Pauer. 
ate: Fingering. 9 vol ee each 
. My heart ever fitful Air for Soprano, — 
. (EB. Paver) .. = 
potiyhy E. Voix Céleste. (M. Le i 
— —. * On 8 Cathedral Chimes (Die Domglocken). Noc- 
8036 BEETHOVE N. ” itiin “Symphonies, arranged “by E. 
Pauer. Bound. 2 vols. ... es each 
CALLCOTT, W. H. The Holy Family. Admired Sacred 
Melodies by the most celebrated smal ener” for 
Pianoforte Solo. 12 Books » each 
9890a-d Also bound in cloth, 4 vols. + each net 
Mn Se na Flute accompaniments + each 
8075* CHOP uarto Edition of Pianoforte Works. Re- 
no ton from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
Revised, Fingered, and carefully Corrected after the 
Parisian, English, ‘and German Editions by Carl Klind- 
worth ; final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. Very hand- 
Sr Fgh in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Biography. C. 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM. Selection of Pieces by Reinecke, 
Bach, Gurlitt, Gade, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, etc. 
CLARK, SC OTSON. Hallelujah, from the ** Messiah” 
—— Chorus of Angels, Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz 
DORN, EDOUARD. Merry ae sepctgeente on old 
English Christmas Airs ... Be 
— Happy New Year! Brilliant Galop .. e 
GADE, N. W. Christmas Pieces. (Noél.) Op. ee 
GURLITE. Our 1 Tunes. Melodies, Lede and 
Modern. Op. 106. C. und 
— _  Albumbiatter ie die “Jugend (Album Leaves for the 
Young). C. 
— The Classicality. “The Melody “ Ach du lieber Aug rustia ” 
(Buy a Broom), pana treated in the _ of Classical 
composers. Op. 115 
—— Album pour la eunesse (Ju end-Album 
Mélodiques. le Jeu te) (J . a 
— Der induanreen, Op. 17 
> 4 Little Pieces for ae Solo 
Pianoforte Duets... 
ational Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo 
i> 1V. National Hymns for Pianotorte Duet 
mee oe Album, 40 Short Melodious Pieces. 


6001-9 
B. 


eee 


20 Morceaux 


Op. 140 

and 1 .. Bound 

HAYDN. * Complete Pianoforte Solo “Works. Edited and 
Fingered by EK. Pauer, with Portrait, &c. Z. 8vo. Bd. 

— —— Piano Works, Revised, Phrased, and oes 
i Dr. H. Riemann. 3 Vols. Boun 

KRUG, 


Easy Pieces without Octaves. Op. 5 
— Ein Jahrmarktsfest. The Village Fair. 
ey és Na without Octaves. Op. 61 
Op. 65 Neujahrsgruss, 4 Year’s Greeting <0 
Album for the Young. Op. 83 aes? | a 
Scenes of Childhood. Op. 88 eet 
Christmas Bells 
KU em TH. Child-life (Kinderieben). 24 original pieces. 
sei 62 and 8. Newly revised by C. Gurlitt. C.... 
a * .. é cu 's Vision on Christmas Eve. “ Silent Night, 
oly Ni 
LISZT. Teaeniption ‘of 22 Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo. Bd. 
——_ 28 of Schubert’s Lieder, transcribed (with > of 
Schubert). gto ... Bound 
— Wagner-Album. Favourite Pieces from Wagner’ 's Operas, 
transcribed (Portrait of Wa; ato und 
MENDELSSOHN. Songs wit — Words. C. “gto. eed — 
36 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 6 Books) . 
42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 
—— Six Pieces intended as a 
Young Friends. 
-—— The same. 
Or singly— 
No. 1, ing 
2, in & flat 
3) in G 
419 D 
5. in G minor 
6, in F 


“Easy Charac- 


Books) 

hristmas Present "for his 
Se’ eee 
Folio Edition. &. 


eee eee 
eee 


SEASON. 


s. d. 


6 
ARNOLD. Kinderalbum. (Chidre'satbam. J" 12 





Music for the Season—Pianoforte Solos—(continued). 


8324 MERRY MUSICIANS. Favourite Dances and other cheer- 
ful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated a 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. (E, Pauer.) nd 

8260 MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pauer. 2 vols. 

Bound, each 
sag soho CENTURY (THE). Pianoforte Pieces 
by Seems Composers of the 19th Century :— 
Vol. Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann ... ‘ 
Vol. II. Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller... 
Vol. 111. Thalberg, Haberbier, Wagner, Henselt, "Heller, 
Volkmann ... 

Vols, I.—III., bound i in one, with Portrait ‘of Liszt 
Vol. IV. Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff... 
Vol. V. Reinecke, Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. ’Pauer, Bargiel 
Vol. VI. Seelin poe, Rubinstein .., “o 

ols. ag —VI., bound in one, with Portrait of Rubin- 


ste 
Vol. vil. " Bendet, Brahms, 
Vol, VIII. Rheinberger, 
H. Scholtz ... 
be = Mackenzie, x. Scharwenka, Nicodé, ‘Moszkowski, 
ax 
Vols. Vil. ix, bound in one, with Portrait of ‘Schar- 
wenka ... 
8283 a E. Suite de Pitees, en forme de Danses anciennes. 
P- 75 


82714 
82716 
8271¢ 


8271d 
8271e 
8271f 


8271¢ 


Jensen, Barnett 
8271h 


schaikowsky, Dvorak, ‘Grieg, 
82717 


8275 —— = Family Gift. Book. rr? ‘Collection “of a 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances. With Illustrations 
and Poetical Quotations. Cloth, gilt sides and edges 


8295 —— Sunday Music. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the works of the most celebrated Composers. 
By E. Pauer, &c ... .. Cloth gilt sides and edges, 10/6 
8295 —— Traditional Hebrew Melodies, chanted in the Synagog e 
and the Home, selected harmonized, and ith 
an egy vid preface by the Rev. Francis L. a 
— The Children’s Classics. Each containing about 36 
Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. 
Selected, Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
trated Biography. &. :— 
The Children’s Bach... see 
The Children’s Beethoven ... 
The Children’s Handel 
The Children’s Haydn oe 
~The Children’s Mendelssohn 
The Children’s Mozart... 
The Children’s Schubert ... 
The Children’s Schumann .., 
The Children’s Weber seo 
Musical Pastime for the Young 
Musical Scrap-Book ... ie 
REINECKE, C. Christmas Eve ... 
8356 —— 20 Old and New Dances. Op. 228 ... 
— Musical Kindergarten. Op. 206 :-- 
Piano Solo. 
6341 


oo 


Solo 1/- ; Duet 


Piano Duet. 
My First Pieces (within the cmgun of five 


Favourite Melodies (within the compass of 
five notes). 
Vol. III. My First ‘Songs... 68 
634 Sol-fa Edition. Voice Part only. "Net, ad. 
6344 Vol. 1V. Folk-songsand Dances. Partl. ... 6 
6345 Vol. V. Part II. 
6346 Vol. VI. ose 
6347 Vol. VII. 
6348 Vol. VIII. 
6349 ~=—«- Vol. IX. 
Pianoforte Solo . 
Pianoforte Duet —.. each Book 
8382 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Album fir die Jugend. Op. 62 
SCHUMANN. New Year's Song and Stranger. 2 Melodies 
8412a——_ Op, 15. Scenes of Childhood ares, a 
ieces, Revised by Prof. Th. Kullak 
8417 —— Op. 68. Album for the Young. (Prof. Th. Kullak) : 
8418 ——— Album. 56 Pieces. (Théodore Kullak.) — C. 
Bound, si- 


SMITH, BOYTON. Illustration of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” 

STERN, L. Christmas Fantasia... ... Po 

8449 STRAUSS-ALBUM. 12 Favourite Dances ... Bound 

8296 SUNDAY MUSIC. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 

tracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 

of the most celebrated Com ed by E Selected, —_ ed for 

the Pianoforte, and Revise: - ngs isc +) 10/6 

8296a-c Or in Three Parts... “ . each 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. Christmas ove «. Solo, 3s.; Duet 

9375 VOLKMANN. Op.11. Musical Picture Book, (Pauer) .., 
8467 —— Op. 27. Grandmother's Songs. (Pauer.) C. 


8469 WAGNER-LISZT ALBUM. Favourite Pieces from Wagner's 's 
Operas. Transcribed 7 F, Liszt. (With Portrait of 
agner) ..-Bound 


6342 
6343 
T ‘elling Fairy T: ‘ales. 

Musical Illustrations ... 


Masquerade Part I, 
Part II. 
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Music for the Season—Fianoforte Solos (continued). 


WEST, G. F. Sundaysat Home. £.: 
No. 1. Rousseau’s Dream .. 
Sound the Loud Timbrel . eee 
Benedictus from Mozart’s First Mass 106 
God preserve the Emperor 
Dona Nobis, from Mozart's Third Mass 
Adestes Fidelis... 


PIANOFORTE DUBTS. 
8517 BEETHOVEN. Complete hag gore (=. Pauer.) « 
(1. 11.) Bound in 2 Vols. ... each 
CALLCOTT, W. H. The ‘Holy Fenty. Aduleed Sacred 
y arenes by the most celebrated Composers. Arranged. 


12 books an 
Violin, violoncello, and flute: accompaniments Sede 
-——— From the same, separately. £.: 
No. t. He was Despised (Handel) ia 
-s Blessed is he (from service in B flat). 
. Theme fron ‘‘ I Salmi” (Marcello) 
rs Now abideth Faith (Rossini) 
5. O Star the Fairest (Haydn) 
6. Like as the Hart (Mendelssohn) . 
7. Glory to God from second service). 
8. The Hymn of Peace — ns 
9. Ere Infancy’s Bud (Méhul) 
to. Waft her, Angels (Handel) Fe 
tr. He shall cover thee (from gtst Psalm). ” Mey: erbeer .. 
12. Grace, Mercy, and Peace (from 15th service.) Haydn 
8542* D’?OURVILLE. Soirées Musicales ..bound 
9466a-c HANDEL. 36 Choruses (W. H. Callcott), 3 Books each 
( 5¢ HAYDN. 12Symphonies arranged by Max Pauer. Bound. 
I.) Vol. I, (Nos. 1 to 6), Vol. II. (Nos. 7 to 12) each Vol. 
$98 M Pape ot . 32 ee arranged by Max Pauer. Bound 


; ens oe +. each 
8620 SCHUMANN, “Complete Symphonies. (E. Pauer.) ... 


PIANOFORTE TRIOS, SIX HANDS. 
CZERNY, C. Sacred Choruses by Handel, 
Arranged. 

No. 1. Hallelujah, , from ‘The Messiah ” pee « 
For unto us a Child is born (Handel) 
Worthy i is the Lamb (Handel) ... 
Fixed in His everlasting seat (Handel)... 
He gave them hailstones (Handel) 
The horse and his rider ‘womed 
. Sing unto God (Handel) ... 

. Immortal Lord (Handel) . pa 

. The marvellous works (Haydn) ae 
The heavens are telling (Haydn)... 

. Sing to the Lord (Haudel).. 

12. Hallelujah chorus, *‘ Mount of Olives’ 


HARMONIUM. 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Noél. Christmas Anthem. (Harmonium) 


LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album. A Collection of 100 favourite 
Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressiveorder. Bound 


ORGAN. 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas senonaed on Ancient een 
Carols for Christmas-tide “ 
— Christmas Pastorale 
— Christmas Fantasia... 
BOELY, A. P. F, Advent Hymn ‘and Carol 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Chorus of Angels 


VIOLIN AND ORGAN. 


HENKEL, H. 3 Tonsite von J. S. Bach, arr. 
2, Sarabande ; 3, Toccata ‘ 


JENSEN, GUSTAV.  Arioso ond Rondo getenien. 


VIOLONCELLO AND ORGAN. 
BORCH, G. Adagio religioso. Op. 55 


TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. 

GURLITT, C. Kindersymphonie. aru for Piano- 
forte (Violin and Violoncello, ad 4d.), Cuckoo, Quail, 
Nightingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 ... 

HAYDN, J. Toy by ow meen for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments. Score and Parts 

— Toy Sym 
with Piano “Wy 
Bass (ad lid.) by 

Full Score and Compete ‘Instrumental Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts. 8vo eee ee 

REINECKE, CARL. Kinder- Symi nenle, Toy-Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instruments 
(Nightingale, Cuckéo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, — 
Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray). Score and Parts ove am 

ROMBERG, B. Ly Sy: mphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 
(or 2 Violins and ass) with 7 ‘Yoy Instruments 

(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 


. each 
. each 


Humm:l 


Mozart nd 


Haydn, etc. 


sont St 


7 
8 
9 
o. 
II 


’ (Beethoven)... 


one oe oe or 


be nga 
Op. 40 


i wy, 7 sme and 2 Violins and 
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ong (in c),. Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 


Music for the Season (continued) :— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
gsso BACH, J. S. Adoration. Morceau méditatif sur le 7iéme 
petit Prélude de Bach, composé pour Piano et Violon ou 
Flite ou Violoncello avec accompagnement d’Orgue ou d’un 
2nd Violoncello et 2nd Violon ad 44. par Oscar Wagner .. 
HERMANN, F. an favourite Melodies. Arranged for : 
Violin Solo... on ons eco mae 
Two Violins ... eee 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Two Violins and Pianoforte 
Violoncello and Pianoforte .. 
Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte | 
Flute Solo @ , 
Flute and Pianoforte | a 
Flute, Violin, and Pianoforie : jn 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris « on popular Melodies 
from classical oratorios : -- 
Hanpet. “ Messiah.” 
Hayon. “ The Creation. 
MENDELSSOHN. “St. Paul.” 
Hanpew. “ Judas Maccabeeus. 
Menpetssoun. “Elijah. 
For Violin Solo 
Two Violins ane 
»» Violin and Pianoforte ... , 
yy Two Violins and Pianoforte ... on 
, Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
Flute, ’ Violin, Violoncello, and Piano 
Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
Flute and Pianoforte . 
Flute Solo 
Flute, Two Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte |. 
Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte .. 


54954 
54656 
5465¢ 
54652 
5465¢ 
5465/ 
5465¢ 
54654 
54652 


54°99 
5410 
5415 
5420 
543° 


” 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


PART SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC. 
go36 ABT. ogy a + ange for Female Voices. Soli and 
Chorus. Op. 6 
4235 — Angels’ lane. "Chorus for. 3 Female Voices. From 
‘* Christmas Cantata” : 
4235a—— The same in Tonic Sol- fa notation ... 
4c6g ADAM. Christmas. Arranged for 2 Female "Voices with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by. H. Heale _... 
BEST, W. T. Christmas Hymn, ‘‘Ocome all you faithful” 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A Collection ot Songs and Part- 
Songs, by Abt, Reinecke, Grieg, Schumann, etc. ... 
—* NOD. The Guardian’ An gel. For 2 Female Voices. 


 & F. 
GRIEG. EDVARD. Christmas Sc ng. Arranged for 2 
Female Voices with Pianoforte Aceegaanaee by H. 


quid Mor FAT, ie 
Female Voices a “< eee one Pe ee 

gtord —— ‘The Passing Year. A Pastoral Cantata for Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (2-part), with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Part1V. Winter ... 

gos6 REINECKE. Bethlehem A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Soli and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. 170 

13576 —— Chorus of Angels. From “The Enchanted Swans” 

4135 —— “When the Christ-Child nn ” Duet for 
Sopranos... 

13870 ~— Christmas Carol. S.A.T.B. 

4270 ROSSINI, Charity (La Carita). 
Voices. by H. Heale. A.& J. .. 

ROUNWS, CATCHES, AND CANONS, “arranged in 
order of progressive difficulty ; the words, where necessary, 
re-written, re-set, and altered by J Powell ees 

Part J. 50 Short Rounds ... 
our 50 Rounds .. 
Ill. 25 Catches and 25 ‘Canens 

RUBINSTEIN, A. 18 Vocal Wuets, 

SMART, H. “There isa Land.” 


gt16 
8986 


4076 


40383 


“A Christmas Carol. “Easy “Duettino for 


2 


‘Arranged for Three Female 


E.& G. Bound 
Sacred Duet for female voices 


SONGS. 
ADAM. Christmas. Song. With Piano ard Harmonium 
Accompaniment. No, 1, inc; 2, in B flat . each 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Christmas Bells, Song ' 
BACH, J. S. Recit, ‘From highest Heaven,” and Air, 
‘* Prepare Thee, 0 Zion,” trom the Christmas Oratorio 
— My Heart ever Faithtul. Air :— 
Air with Violoncello or Violin... 
Air with Harmonium and Piano ... 
Song with Piano in p 
Song with Piano in c 
Song with Piano ia F 
BARRI, ODOARDO. The Aagphs Lullaby. Seng, With 
an accompaniment for the Violin, Violoncello, and Har- 
monium (ad/i0.). No. rina; No.2inc ... each 
BEETHOVEN. _— Shepherds with their Flocks 
abiding. Son 
— the Rpighasy. ‘Star brightly Shining, where dost thou 
fead us? Song... 
BUNNETT. A New Year's Barden Seng 


8986 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. A Collection of Songs ond Part 
Songs, by Abt, Reinecke, Grieg, Schumann, etc. 
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Music for the DARD.» Seren_Chlirers, Son 
6x. 
ist- 


4545 


Balled ove 
. A Christmas Carol 
8929 — FAT, ALFRED. “ ~~ Mimic Measures.” 36 ‘Action 
a The words by E. M, Traquair and Edward Oxen- 
In staff and tonic sol- fa notation 


ford, 
8958 oo 8 Children’s er with Violin and Pianoforte 
2 


Acer rr Re Sat Op 
TOPLIF Suffer Tithe ct Children to Come unto Me. 


A samc 


3 
8952 we Seee eRe Six Little Songs, containing “Sweet Christ- 


mastime” ... or on oo 


SONGS. {in cnet: bindings). 

8830 ENGLISH SONGS (100 STANDARD). Edited, revised, 
the words ay rewritten by W. A. Barrett oe 

8928 MOFFAT, ALFRED. The Minstrelsy of Ireland ; 200 Irish 
Songs, * adapted to their traditional airs ; arranged for voice 
with Pianoforte accompaniment, and ee with 
historical notes ss 

8930 —— The Minstrelsy of Scotland : 200 Scottish’ “Songs, 
adapted to their traditional airs ; a _ supple- 
mented with historical notes 


8893 REINECKE, C. Fifty Children’ s Songs. z. “gto | ce pL 


BOUND BOOKS. 
g200 DR. H, RIEMANN’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 


Complete in y Vol., strongly bound we IS 


9193 RUBINSTEIN, 
9196 STIELER, J. ‘the Great German Composers. Biographical 
Notices, with some account of their several Works, 


Music and its Masters. A ‘Conversation 2 6 


especially wes 8 to young minds. From the on ‘ 
4to Hho 


German, b P. S., with Woodcuts, &c. {Smal 
9177 THOUGHTS OF Gnzar MUSICIANS. (La Mara)... 
3o11o KNOWLES. Rhymes on the — of a — on 
Dr, Prout’s ‘‘ Harmony” es 


London: AUGENER & CO., 29% Regent Street, W. 
Library and School Department : 6, New ae ton Street. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E. 


I- 





Augener’s Edition, No, 6015. Net, 3s. 


I aes SEB. BACH’S Die Kunst der Fuge 
(The Art of Fugue). 
Phrasierungsausgabe van 


DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


(London: Augener & Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





TOY SYMPHONIES, 


ETC, 


7108 GURLITT,C. Kindersymphonie. Toy-Symphony for Piano- 
forte (Violin and Violoncello ad 2id.), Cuckoo, _ Night- 
ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 .. es 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments, Score and Parts .. es 


— Toy Symphony (in c). Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, i Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad /id.) by H. Heale :— 

Full Score and C 
Vocal Parts. 8vo oo oe 


OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for + Children, Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, Chorus of Female Voices, and Toy In- 
struments. Vocal Score .. ee oo as ee 


lete Instr 1 Parts. 4to 





PY 


7115 REINECKE, CARL. Kinder-Symphonie. Toy-Symphony 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy-instru- 
ments (Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, a 
Bells, Glass-Bell, and Tea-tray), Score and parts... 


9047a —— Bookof Words . =~ - ee ~ ~ 


7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 
I 


(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7°"Toy Instruments .. oe 
(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, ent Street; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, We 





LEMENTIS GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 


OR THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE, 
Op. 44, exemplified in a Series of 100 Exercises in the strict and in the free 
styles. Newly fingered, phrased, and annotated by 


G. BUONAMICI. 


(Continental Fingering.) 4to. 


Edition No. 8095@. Nos, 1to 27. oop ee, MEL 3/* 
Edition No. 80956. Nos. 28to 50 ... oe ow. Met 3/* 
Edition No. 8095¢. Nos. 51 to 100 ... ote ww. Net 3/- 


Also complete bound, gilt sides, 2 volumes, 4to, each, net, 5s, 


‘*This ‘expert series of 100 studies,’ as it has been justly denominated by 
Mr. E. Dannreuther, ‘is indispensable to pianists to this day, and must 
remain so.’ For the ” development of technique they are unrivalled ; they 
are, in fact, the steps by which one must ascend to the higher stage of 
pianistic writing of Cho - , Liszt. Of the edition under notice we can 
speak in high terms. Jingering is excellent ; it is fuller and more 
thoughtful than that of Md editions and less extravagant than that of 
Tausig. The editor has also provided useful Joot-notes, giving hints as to 
the mode of practising, and, in some cases, suggestions how, by rhythmical 
extension or alteration, the study may prove of still greater service in 
Sagan and developing the fingers.”—The Atheneum, August 12th, 


“No series of exercises dealing with the art of pianoforte playing has 
better withstood the ravages of time than have these by the oft called 
father” of the i instrument 5 and in dress so neat and elegant, as now | issued, 
interest in them cannot fail to _be still further enli d an 
Certainly such an undertaking is thoroughly justified, and the publishers 
deserve to be congratulated upon the results of their labours.” —T'he Musicad 
Opinion and Music Trades Review, August, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO,, 1099, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street E.C, 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes. 


- PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
REVISED, PHRASED, AND FINGERED BY HERRMANN SCHOLTZ. 


™ Continental Fingering. 4to. 
0. 
6187 25 = to cultivate the Ootng for — me “putin. 
47 * oe o ooo 
6188 30 Studies igvepesetory to Op. “ae Op. i ace te te 
6189 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. ase = see nue teen 
6190 The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies through all keys. Op. 16. 
Revised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer. C... ooo 


The above 4 Opus of Studies, bound : 
6187 Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46... “° 
6189 Vol. II. | Melodious Studies, Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 


ip. x he 1 RN! a Oe ee ee 


** Good things last a long while ; among such rank Heller’s studies, which 
aue as useful and as Cx as ever they were. They are fresh and charm- 
ing and difficult ind wi om must the pupil be who does not care for 
them, The music is smoo » and time has shown that they not 
only please the ear, but train the 7 Her and minds of young players. . . . 
The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, specially known for 


his interesting edition of Chopin's works published by Peters.”"—Musis 
Trade Review, February, 18 


REVISED, PHRASED AND FINGERED By O. THUMER, 


6478 ey on a theme from Mantehachete pee Symphony. 
Pp. 77 coe a wa t= 
6479 Promenades d’un solitaire. Op. 78. aes I— 
6471 ee oe »y (and set): Wendwnesion, ‘Op. $0. r 6 
* These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and utterance ; 
they are refined and eloquent without being verbose and affected.” —Musicaé 
Opinion, April, 1898. 
6472 24 Preludes, Op. 81 ... e° r 6 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). “Op. 82. 1. ae we 3 6 
6474 Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85... 0 ase oI 
6475 Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. “Op. 86 ow I 


6470 HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stephen 
Heller, revised by O. Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fitigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
Also 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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CANTATAS, ETC., 


F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 
eg for Female Voices (mostly with Connecting 
for Recitation). Vocal Scores :— 

Christmas (Weihnachten). Z. & 
Cinderella (Aschenbrédel), £. 
Words and d Connecting Text for Recitation 
The Gipsy Queen es 
The Golden Link 
The Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata’ 
The Hermit’s Harp 
The Isle of Song 
Jorinda and ~~ o (after Grimm's Fairy Tae) 
ords and Connecting Text for Recitation 
Little Red Riding Hood (Rothkappchen) 
ords and Connecting Text "for Recitation 
Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) ‘ 
ords and Connecting Text’ for Recitation 
The Magic Well. A Pastoral tata... se 

Book of Words . ee “ « 

Tonic Sol-fa edition .. 

The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata.. ee 


Ritbezahl. Op. 59% ; 
ords and Connecting Text for Recitation 
The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. Sa se 
ACTON, J. The Forest Birds. Cantata for Female ae 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte ‘ 
—— The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for "Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (3-part), with Pianoforte 
ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. Z. & G. 
BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower 


Female Mee 5 Soli and os wit! 
Book of Words é 


9086 BENEDICT. The Water-Spirits. Cumin. z. 


13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. For 3-part Pombo 
Chorus, with Organ or Piano, Vocal Score .. 

13724 ——_ ‘12 Lieder und Romanzen, For Four Fem: ale Voices. 
A Capella. Op. 44. Pianoforte ad lid, E.& CG. « 


9065 CALDICOTT, A.J. A Rhine Legend. Cantata for Soprano, 
lezzo- -Soprano, and Contralto Laude 3 pam ane 
Vocal Score .. ee ee ° « 
g06sa@ Tonic Sol-fa Edition .. we 
9088 pee my 4 TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. 
Cone for Soli and 3-part Chorus 
9088a Book of Words and Connecting Text P 
4257 CONCONE, J. The Nightingale’s Concert. Gonsin Solo 
and Chorus for 3 Voices ‘ 
4258 —— Morning Hymn from Rossini’s “Semiramide.” 
Chorus for 3 Voices ‘ 
4259 —— A Starlight Night. Duet at 3" _ Gees 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade om 
Solo and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
9063 Vocal Score 
90634 Book of Words .. 
9064 ——_ The Quarrel of the Flower ers. For Solo Voices and Chorus 
in unison. A musical recital (in costume) .. F 
g095 HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Senate 
Voices (Soli and 3-part Chorus), with Pianoforte Accomp. .. 
HAYDN, J. Toy gery Arranged in G for two Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— 
g24r =‘ Full Score and Parts .. ee ° 
9241a Vocal parts to ditto 
— Toy Symphony, inc. Arranged for. two Treble Voices, 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass 
(ad lid.), by H. Heale :— 
Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts, 
Vocal Parts. 8vo .. 
(The Toy Instruments may y be had of th e Publishers. ) 


HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano me 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices. .. 
gog9 KING, OLIVER. Proserpina. Cantata for Soprano and 
Contralto (Soli and Chorus). Op. 93- Vocal 7 we 
gog9a_-=s Tonic Sol-fa Edition .. 
g098 KREUZ,E. The Child and the Hind. Cantata for Sesme 
and . Soli and Chorus. Op. 35 . . 


9096 LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood, Cantata for Boys henapes 
Soli "iad, 4-part Chorus 

9066 MART, G. B. The Rose paren, 
Soli and 2-part Choru$ 


4346 MENPELSONS. Hear m my Prayer. ‘i, Arranged 
for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part Chorus), —_ 
Pianoforte accompaniment by H. Heale 


oe - 


ueen. Cantata for 
a. 


A Cantata 


Duet onl 


4to 


9092 


Cantata for Female Sabie. 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


G. 2 
Words ww Connecting "Text for Recitation 


‘'wrwReBnndn ' Ww 


e'wywntrtnenbtn 


3-part Ne. 
Fext s.d. 


SEANDW AAAMAAAAs «Ae AHt HD 





No. 
gtor. MOFFAT, A. The Passing Year. A ome Guam ™ 
Soli and Chorus (2-part), Complete .. 
Or in 4 parts, each complete in itself :— 
Part I. Spring 
» Il. Summer 
giore » III. Autumn 
giord » [V. Winter 


9103 MORGAN, ORLANDO. The one of Eloisa. oumm. 


9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 
Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of F — hones and ~~ 
Instruments. Vocal Score .. ° 

Book of Words ee 


REINECKE, C. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli, ost 
3-part Chorus of Female Voices. Vocal Scores 
gos6 —— Bethlehem. ~~ a Op. 170. E. 
9054 —— Cinderella. a 50. 
99544 ords ond Connecting’ Text for Recitation 
9055 ——— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 164. 
90554 Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 
——__ Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
Female Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet 
Accompaniment. Op. 177 :— 
9076 Vocal Score. Z£.&G. 4to.. ee 
90765 Book of words for performance as a Fai 
g076¢ Book of words for performance as a 
oe “= 


gtora 
giord / 


90474 


- - 


y Opera. ramo 
airy Scenic Cantata 
Little Rosebud, or Sleeping arama: Op. 
139. &, 

90534 
gos2 — 
go52a 
go526 
go68 —— 


Words ond Connstting Text Oy Recitation 

Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen), Op. 133. <£. 

Vords and Connecting Text foe Recitation 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Edited by W. G. McNaught 

Snowdrop and Rosebud. Op. 218. Z. ° ee 

9068a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 12mo. 

9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 

Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, and acting Characters. Vocal Score. 

9155 —— The ughter of Jairus. Cantata for Soprani and 

Alti Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with 
Pianoforte Secompeninens. Vocal Score. £. 

—— Christ raiseth Jairus’ Daughter. Sacred Cantata for Treble 
Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, the words adapted from the 
Scriptures by J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A. 

(The words separately : per copy, net, 1d. ; or per 100, net, 35. y 

SMITH,SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival, A Fairy Kinder- 
garten Cantata for Children. Soliand 3-part Chorus. Vocal 
Score .. 

— The Moon. 
Chorus. 

— May Time. A Pastoral Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2- -pt. ) 

SWEPSTONE, E. The Ice-Queen. Cantata for Female 
voices, Soli ‘and Chorus with Pianoforte accompaniment .. 

—— Idyllsofthe Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) 

WALLACE, VINCENT. The Maypole. (Soli 
and 3-part Chorus).. ee ee ee oe 


gt56 


9069 
* Ode “for Female “Voices. Soli and 3-part 


Cantata, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 


Net 
rad. 


6, New Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





SOIREES MUSICALES. 


Characteristic Pieces for 
PIANOFORTE DUET 


LEON D’OURVILLE. 


Spring (Frithling) Rustic Dance (Lindlicher 
Tanz). Inthe Garden (Im Garten). Polonaise 
Book If. Rn ly Song (Schnitterlied). 
Lake (Der See). Hunting Song (Jagdlied) ... 
Boox If]. Slumber Song (Schlummerlied). 
(Auf der Schaukel), Gavotte. 
Cavatine. Spinning Song (Spinnlied) 
Book IV. The Mill (Die Mithle). Sty rienne. The Smithy 
& Schmiede), Valse Impromptu... 
The above 4 Books BOUND bag I Volume, ‘het, 5s. 


8542@ Boox I. 


85425 Gondolina. The 


8542¢ Swing Song 


—— hana ngarisch). 
8542d 


Tue Sam 
6124a-d Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo :- R. KLEINMICHEL. 
4 Books, each, net 


et. 


s. 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 


Street, E.C. 
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RICHARD HOFMANNS POTPOURRIS 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


IN THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS :— 


a. ForViolin . «» net 6d, G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello, & 

&. For 2 Violins .. oe . ++ net 8d, Pianoforte .. a oe «+ net 1/6 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte ++ Net 1/- H. ForFlute, Violoncello, & Pianoforte net 1/4 
JD. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _.. net 1/4 4. For Flute and Pianoforte .. «+ net 1/- 
£. ForViolin, Violoncello, & Pianoforte net 1/4 | X. For Flute Solo es ~ -. netéd, 
F. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, & Piano net 1/6 | Extra String and Flute Parts .. each, net 4d. 
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Violin and 
Two Violins 
and Piano. 
Violin, ’Cello, 
Two Violins, 
*Cello and 
Piano. 
Flute, Violin, 
*Cello, and 
Piano. 
Flute, ’Cello, 
and Piano. 
Fiute and 
Piano, 


Violin Solo. 
Two Violins. 





PR EE AER Ret RIE a RE = 


5401 
5402 
5403 
5404 
5405 
5406 
5497 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5419 


5420 
5421 
5422 
5423 
5424 
5425 
5426 
5427 
5428 
5429 
543° 
5431 
5432 
5433 
5434 
5435 
5436 
5437 
5438 
5439 
5440 
5441 


Step I. 
ADAM... 
BELLINI 
BELLINI 
BolELDIEU 
BOIELDIEU 
DOoNIZETTI 
DonjZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
HaypNn 
HEROLD 
LORTZING 
LORTZING 
MEHUL 
MENDELSSOHN 
Mozart 
Mozart 
Mozart 
WEBER 


BALFE 


BEETHOVEN ... 
BEETHOVEN ... 


DONIZETTI 
DOoNIZETTI 
GLUCK 
HANDEL 
KREUTZER 


MARSCHNER ... 


MENDELSSOHN 
MENDELSSOHN 


MEYEREBEER ... 
MEYERBEER ... 


Mozart 
NICOLAI 
WALLACE 
WEBER 
WEBER 
WAGNER 
WAGNER 
WAGNER 
WAGNER 


Step II. (in 


(In the First Position.) 


Le Postillon... 

La Sonnambula 

Norma rs nae 

Le Calife de Bagdad 

La Dame Blanche ... 

La Fille du Régiment 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Orpheus 

The Messiah 

The Creation 

Zampa ase 

Wildschiitz ... - 

Czar und Zimmermann 
Joseph 

St. Paul 

Il Seraglio ... 

Il Flauto Magico 

Don Giovanni 

Der Freischiitz 

various Positions.) 

The Bohemian Girl 
Egmont... eee 
Fidelio ove ose 
L’Elisire d’Amore ... 
Lucrezia Borgia 

Iphigénie en Aulide 

Judas Maccabeus ... five 
Das Nachtlager in Granada 
Hans Heiling wee see 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Elijah ooo ove ove 
Les Huguenots ‘ 
Le Prophéte din 
Le Nozze di Figaro nee 
Die lustigenWeiber von Windsor 
Maritana oe 
Oberon ove ‘ne 
Preciosa. ove 
Der fliegende Hollander 
Lohengrin ... st 
Rienzi 





Tannhauser 





2).B —In ordering any of the above works, 


ive the number attached to 


it and define the class by the letter it bears, ¢.g., Baife’s Bohemian 
Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420¢ ; or for 2 Violins and 
Piano, No. 5420d. 


Extra String and Flute Parts can be had, each net 4d. 


Violin Solo, 


DANANDAAAAAARAAHAAAARDAAA 
AAgasascaaaasaseaaas > 


NDNDNDAAARAAAHN 
PAgARaAaaS 


DAAAD 
P.O. O. Gu 


DBADAAARA 
PSSsaaeseay: 





Two Violins. 











Two Violins 


— 
$e UD 





a 
m 


ee 
| 


et a go ae —_~ 
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om 
FHDHAAD AHA HP HHP HPP ADAP HDL 
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I 
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Le ee ee ee ee | 
Lene ee ee ee en i | 
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~ 
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a) 
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Lene Eee il i en | 

a aes tan aaa ita a eae ae he at ri, ee Sn 
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en Men i le a | 
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OSS 
_ st om 
es scx 
— mM 
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— = SH oe 





= 
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and Piano. 
Cello, and 
Piano. 
Flute, Violin, 
*Cello, and 
Piano. 
Flute, ’Cello, 
and Piano. 











Violin, *Cello, 
Two Violins, 





Flute Solo. 





LONDON: AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT 


STREET, W., 


22, Newgate Street, E.C., & 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON’S |EBENEZER PROUT’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 








A ugener’ s 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC.|.@ [JARMONY: ITS THEORY AND™* 


sai S PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Augener's Edition, No. g191. Cr. Svo. Bound, price, net, 1s. Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
FIFTH EDITION. Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Twelfth 





Edition. With Analytical Index 
“For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in | 9182¢d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately 
the th of music, not anything better could be found.” — Musical Opinion. 
en Musical Opinion | 05.4 EY TO “HARMONY : ITS THEORY 
Its 57 pages are full of — — a with authority and AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition... ... w 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standa: an, 25, 1896. 
‘a i Ate! {982 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. ” 
distinctly useful.” —Musical News, March 7, 1896. Fitth Edition... 
“Mr. Peterson writes in a clear, fresh manner, and even teachers to whom | 9182¢ KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
the subject of notes, intervals, scales, etc., is familiar, will find the book CISES TO “HARMONY.” ‘Third Edition 
worth reading.” —Music Trades Review. 


os 


oe 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE with Analytical Index... 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 


STUDY OF THEORY, |**ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare ee Oe Ne ie Ae eS 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 


Augener s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. ome. OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


= sine a CANON. . Pa! EBENEZE ER PROUT. Third 
ition. it alytica ndex eee 
P I ane T ° H AN D B O O K 91842 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Cueaeien - Canon” 
ti ion to Practice. 
oretic — ‘o Lractice is Fuse E. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. : 


918s@a ANALYTICAL INDEX to ‘ «: Fugue” 


PART I. 918. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion t to 


_ **Fugue.” Being a Collection of vee wen into om and 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101, Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 15. 6d, frie 4 Second Edition 























ConTENTS. 


Chapter I. The Pianoforte. . USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER Prout. 
Il, Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. ila 


. : ! Third Edition, with Analytical Index 
= ——- eae “hie 9187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 
~ Accompani: elodies, 
V. Values of Notes. 9188 a FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


VI. Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight, Accompanying. Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... 
VII. Scales. Key. Tonality. 


VIII. Musical Parsing, What is the Key? . HE ORCHESTRA: Vol. I., The Tech- 
1X. Fingering, ee 


f the Instruments, Sec: 4 Editi 
X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes, cena — - _ 


XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. Vol. II., Orchestral Combination. 
In the Press. 











—_ PART II. “ A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.” — 
Augener’s Edition, No, 10102. Cr. 8vo0. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. | Musical Standard, May oth, 1e92. 


“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
ConrTENTS. series of theoretical books from his pen now Len | issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 


. he labours of Mr. Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
Chapter XII. Composing—Subjects or Themes. various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 


— be overlooked that the work done is not — thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 
XIII. The Variation, ‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
XIV. Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing dnd useful through the median of that which is theoretical or speculative"~"fustal 
- an —Musica. 
XV. Counterpoint. News, May 13th, 1892. 
Seach, ban . As ‘ext-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises wi'l doubticss 
XVI. Imitation and Canon. take the position of standard works.”—Dai/y Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 
XVII. Musical Form, “All these books bave been eneiie welcomed by musicians, and have become 
XVIII. Musical Forms. standard works in this and other countries.”"—Aristod Times, October 21st, 1893. 
the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
— a M fas Ww veekly Digewhe January 7th, 1294. 
>, . econ ovement of a Sonata. 


‘“* The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.” 
XXi. Third Movement of a Sonata, Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and moderu, without the trouble and expense 
XXII. Last Movement of a Sonata. entailed § in the purchase and study of the scores."— Athenaeum, April 14th, 1894. 
XXIII. Trio—Quartett—Symphony—Concerto, . The most practical series of text-booxs on the subjects of musica? 
XXIV. Other Instrumental Forms. theaiy ever placea before the public.”—.4‘senzum, August goth, 1 
XXV. Fugue ..- A monumental series of educational works.”—<Ashenaum. 
° gue. ng e In its way an epoch- marking if not an epoch-making achievement. . 
XXVI., XXVII. History of Music. Mr. Prout’s‘ Applied F rms’ is one cf the unprecedented series of student’s books pub- 
lished by Messrs. Augener, and of this series I am inclined to regard it as the most 
AUGENER & co., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. valuable. . +, . His book is a mine of information."—Saturday Review, Oct. 12 h, 1895; 


School Department ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, Londons. 
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Cer GURLITT’S 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM, 
40 short melodious Pieces for the Pianoforte, Op. 140 and Op. ror. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6148. Bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. Net, 5s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





A FUR DIE JUGEND. 
(Album for the Young.) 


Easy Melodic Studies, without Octaves, for the Pianoforte. 
Op. 83. By 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6211. Price, net, 2s. 
8. The little Bird and the Cat (Das 
hungernde Vogelchen und die 
atze). 
g. On the Lake at Eventide (Abend- 
liche Wasserfi 


x. Dolls’ Dance (Puppenwalzer). 

2. Tiny Mouse (Das Mauschen). 

3. Fairy Tale (Miirchen). 

4. Christmas Bells (Weihnachts- 
glocken). 

5. Romping (Wildfang). 

6. Spring Song (Frihlingslied). 

7. The Mail-coach Comes (Die 
Post). 


fahrt). 

1o. Strolling Italians (Voriiberzie- 
hende Italiener). 

11. Child’s Evening Prayer (Kind- 
chen’s Abendgebet). 

12. Birthday March (Geburtstags- 
marsch), 





‘* Krug’s ‘ Album for the Young’ contains twelve easy pieces without the 
stretch of an octave. They have fancy titles that may appeal to the imagina- 
tion of young students, and they are well written and tuneful.”—Musical 
News, vm. 11, 1899. 

“‘Schumann wrote an Album for the Young, but with a few exceptions 
his pieces are only suitable for young folk after they have grown up. 
Schumann no doubt proposed to write easy music, but his genius disposed 
otherwise. Mr. Krug, in the Album before us, has taken careful measure 
of children’s minds and fingers, and he has really produced a delightful 
collection of short tone-pictures.”"—Monthly Musical Record, March, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


2 


No. 
5465a 
54655 
5465¢ 
5465d 
5465¢ 
5465f 
5465 
5465% 
54652 





HERMANN’S 


50 Favourite Melodies, arranged for 


Violin Solo 

Two Violins si 

Violin and Pianoforte ... 

Two Violins and Pianoforte ... 

Violoncello and Pianoforte , 

Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte ... 

Flute Solo 

Flute and Pianoforte " ae sxe 

Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte ... a a ee 


ational eti«ai® 


new DD RK WY 


‘‘* Fifty Favourite Melodies,’ arranged by Fr. Hermann, give one a good 
idea of what melody is made of, but, alas! not how to make it. Almost 
every tune is an inspiration—and a rare inspiration, too. One should not 

art with the volume ; for surely a book of fifty genuine tunes is well worth 
faving at hand—if only to demonstrate how undefinable are the qualities of 
melody to those who hold that it may be written by the yard,”—J/usical 
Standard. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





IX PIECES INTENDED AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR HIS YOUNG FRIENDS, 


{By FELIX MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY. 
Op. 72. 
$238 Pianoforte Solo .. 9... 0. ane 
8576 Pianoforte Duet ... is 
752t Violin and Piano ... a SA ge en ba eee 


7631 Viola and Piano .. 
London: AUGENER & CO. hy 199, Regent Street, W 


City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





Illustrated Classics for the Young. 
By E. PAUER. 


In Pape 
Cover, 


r In 
Augener's Cloth. 
Edition, 

8016 The Children’s Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, 
4 Deets), Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

ingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 

Illustrated Biography, &ce. 

8034 The Children’ ethoven. Short Pieces (Go 
Solos, 6 duets). Selected, Es (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and ene by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biogtaph 

8:5 The Children’s Bavael. Short Pieces 30 Solos, 

6 duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

Fingered, and Revised = Pauer. With Portrait, 

Illustrated od Boers hy, & 

's Haydn. Short Pieces (24 Solos, 

6 Loe “4 Jos. Haydn. Select ged 

— Octaves), Fingered, and Revised y E. 

auer, With Illustrate Biograp hy 

8240 The Children’s Mendelssohn. "Short Pieces (30 

Ys ng 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 

taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 

Illustrated Biography ... 

dren’s Mozart. Short Pieces (30 solos, 

6 Duets). Selected, —— (without Octaves), 

Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 

trated Biography, Se. ws eee 

8281 The Musical Scrap- Book. 100 Short Pieces 
by various Classical Composers. Selected, partly 
sevenaed (without Octaves), and Revised by 

auer 

Musical Pastime for the Young. "36 Short and 
Easy Characteristic and Nationai Pieces. (In the 
Treble Clef, without Octaves.) Composed, Arranged, 
and Fingered by E. Pauer_.... 

The Children’s Schubert. Short Pieces (20 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer ... 

8429 The C m’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
Solos, 4 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Portrait, &c. ae ee ais et 

The Children’s Weber, Short Pieces (30 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer, With Illus- 
trated Biography, &c. .. 

Or as Albums in red cloth with gilt imprint at 
4s. 6d, eac 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, on Street, W., and 
22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


net. 


8iér The 


8254 


8282 


8388 


8471 





IGHLAND REELS AND STRATHSPEYS 


(30) arranged for the Pianoforte by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6252. Net, ts. 


“*An arrangement of thirty Highland reels and strathspeys by Alfred 
Moffat is most ge and the work has been done with taste and 
intelligence.”— The Times. 

“This is a very handy book of thirty Scottish national dances, newl 
arranged for the pianoforte by Alfred Moffat.”—Monthly Musical Record. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





Augener’s Edition, No. 8356. 


20;0LD & NEW DANCES 


(Alte und neue Tiinze fiir die Fugend) 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


CARL REINECKE. 


Op. 228. Price, net, 2s. 6d, 
Contains : FF row + Reavis, Loure, Gavotte et Musette, Sarabande, 
Rigaudon, A Farandole, Gigue, Pavane, Menuett, 
Polonaise, Walzer, Polka, Mazurka, Galopp, Liandler, Rheinlander, and 
Quadrille, 
London: AUGENER & CO., z99, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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For Christmas and New Year. 


Messrs. AUGENER & CO. respectfully beg to invite their customers to inspect 


their well-assorted stock of English and Foreign Pianos, now on view at their Pianoforte 
Show Rooms, 


6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


ROBERT COCKS & Cos * IN eee) “UL INSTRUMENTS 


WARRANTED. 
English Manufactured 


PIANOS —_ — ———al In Black, Walnut, or 


Rosewood, 
Full Compass, 


Iron Frame, Trichord, j ' | with Marquetry or 


Check Action, ac ON Jj Gold-chased Panels, 
Sostenente Sound- [i 7 


Deets. a | from 28 Guineas. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
GERHARD ADAM, WESEL. F. L. NEUMANN, HAMBURG. 


' ; Piano Factory. Established 1854. 

Piano Factory. Established 1828. in at ed gs x of Lage Ry | ; Bambee, 1876, hog? Saga 

Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851; Paris, 1855; | °*/Pi% 78765 Melbourne, tien, eae i eee eee 
London, 1862 ; Vienna, 18733 Disseldorf, 18803 > eS 


. Fine tone and excellent quali hich s good 
Amsterdam, 1883; Antwerp, 1885. » Tear ond deni, quality which possesses good singing, 


i aga 2. For the action thoroughly satisfactory. 

Overstrung Upright Cabinet Pianinos, with Steel Frame, Check Repeater | 3- For the touch which is light and elastic and repeats well. 

Action, Trichord, Ivory Keys. Model I. Height, 4 ft, x in. 4. For the workmanship and materials which are all first class. : 
In Black Wood Case, 42 Quin Overstrung Upright Pianos, with Steel Frame, Check Repeater Action, 


Full Trichord, best Ivory Keys, from 45 Quineas. 
In Walnut Case, 45 Guineas. Overstrung Horizonal Grands... « from 105 Guineas. 


NORDHEIMER & CO., TORONTO. 
Overstrung Upright Grand Pianos, for Drawing and Concert Rooms, 


7} octaves, 3 pedals, large front swing desk, best quality ivory keys. 
Entirely New Models, specially designed to meet the English Taste. 
In Mahogany and Walnut, from 100 Guineas. 
‘These instruments are exceedingly fine ones; in fact, they are often termed the ‘ Steinways’ of 


Canada. The models are overstrung, and the compass of each is extended to C,”—Musical Opinion, 
September, 1899. 











NEWMAN BROS., Chicago. 


American Organs in the latest Parlour and Chapel styles, in Solid Oak or Walnut, 
from 23 Guineas. 
Unrivalled for Pipe-like quality of Tone, charming voicing and crescendo effects. 
Exquisite Finish. 
Medal and Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 





Illustrated Catalogues and Full Particulars post free on 
Application. 





AUGENER & CO., ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
December ist, 1899, by 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


N° 


(Nova) publiées 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English Manufacture. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BORCH, GASTON. Suite norvégienne. Scenes 
rustiques. Op. 22. (No. 1, Aurore; 2, Lange- 
leik ; 3, Chanson; 4, Retour vers la vallée.) net 


8095* CLEMENTI, M. Gradusad Parnassum, or the Art 
of Playing the Pianoforte. 100 Studies. Newly 
So. pone and annotated by G. Buonamici. 
Cc. ; . Bound, 2 Vols., each, net 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 12 Rondinos (First 
Series), leading from the easiest up to the difti- 
culty of Clementi’s first Sonatina, in C major. 
Arranged and fingered. Continental Fingering :— 

No. 1. WANHAL, in F : hie diss 

. D. STEIBELT, in C 

. J. SCHMITT, in G 

. A. E. MULLER, in F 
. GELINECK, in C ... 

. C. CZERNY, in C... 

. A, DIABELLI, in © 

. A. ANDRE, ING ... 

. L, BERGER, in F... 

. T. HASLINGER, in C 
. BEETHOVEN, in C 

. F. KUHLAU, in G 

GUTMANN, A. CEuvres_ choisies, 
doigtées par O, Thiimer :— 

Op. 39. La Sympathie. Rondo-Valse 


Edition 
‘Number, 


6970} 


be uty 
wen 


revues et 


UVEAUTES 


le rer Decembre, .1899, chez 


Beco Ssee lL eee 


WBWWWWWWWWWwWWww 


HELLER, STEPHEN. Progressive Studies. 4to. C. :— 


6187* 25 Studies to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
expression, Op. 473 and - —— Op. 46. 
(H. Scholtz.)... .. Bound, net 

25 Melodious Studies, ‘Op. ms at The Art of 
Phrasing, Op. 16. ... Bound, net 

KIRCHNER, F. Shenae. 
Op. 825 

KRUG, ARNOLD. Christmas Bells (Weinnachs 
Glocken). Op. 83, No. 4 . 

MOZART. Romance in A flat. (A. C. No. ‘aiek C. 

PAUER, E. Meenas har eprrine sae > 76. 

C. net 


'6189* 


(Longing ) Melodie. 


8291 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra, A collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, 
annotated :— 

Book Via. Fizces up to the Sixth Position by 
Max Brauer, C, Gurlitt, and J. S. Bach. net 


11750 VIEUXTEMPS, H. Fantaisie. 
par Fr, Hermann 


11773 WIENIAWSKI, H. Carnaval Russe, 
Revised by Fr. Hermann ... = 


11774. ——_ Scherzo-Tarantelle. Op. 
Fr, Hermann... ooo eos 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


4136 REINECKE, CARL. When the Christ-Child 
comes, (Wenn’ s Christkind kommt). Duet for 
Female Voices with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Op. 217, No. 2 oe net 


114764 


Op. 21. Revue 
ule net 
Op, 11. 


net 


Revised by 


16. 
ase net 


carefully marked and - 


5— 
s— 
3— 
I 

2 6 


2 


I 
I 


I 


I 
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Novelties (continued). 
BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


No. 

1o10o2 PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Pianist's Handbook. 
A theoretic companion to practice. Part HH. 
Crown 8vo. ... Bound, net 

PROUT, EBENEZER, BA., Lond, Harmony : 
Its Theory and Practice. 12th Edition, with 
Analytical Index. Demy 8vo. Bound, net 5 — 


26 
g182 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 


Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business, 


City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
6, NEw BuRLINGTON STREET, W. 





Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited,” 


Telegraphic Address-AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 





ALLET-ALBUM by E. Pauer. A Collection of 


Dance Movements from the Works of Celebrated Composers, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 

No. s. a. 

In Three Books, Edition No. 8290 a dc, each, net, 1s. 

8290a Book I. Ballets, etc., by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 

Righini, and Beethoven... .. Met 

Ballets, etc., by Spontini, Cherubini Spohr, Wee, 

and Meyerbeer wea net 

8290c Book III. Ballets, etc., by Rossini, Schubert, Mendeatio, 

ces, see eas a“ = . Met tr 


eake 
82906 Book II, 
i ce 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





cen AISE for Violin and Pianoforte, 
By VICTOR HOLLAENDER. 
Augener’s Edition. No. 1rgor . met 1 6 
“Though skilful, the writing is not too difficult, and this Polonaise may 

fairly be described as a show piece of a legitimate kind, in that it calls for 
the employment of head as well as hand.”— he Daily Te. egraph, October 
13th, 1899. 

London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regen: Street, W., 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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